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Ornamental Railing and Lighting Standard, Haights Run Bridge, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


General Offices 
25 WEST 43rd STREET 
New York City 








* WORKS 
Niagara Falls, N. ¥ Saltville, Va. 
EAGLE-THISTLE BRAND 
ASTNER ELECTROLYTIC PROCESS 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
Pure, anhydrous, for use with any control 
apparatus, specially packed for Water 


Works’ use in improved and convenient 
cylinders, 105 and 150 Ibs. net. 


We can make prompt and regular ship- 
ments and shall be pleased to quote for 
spot and contract deliveries. 


CHLORIDE OF LIME 


In 225, 300, 450 and 750-lb. drums. Strong- 
est, quickest-settling, most uniform and 





reliable. 


lf you have a problem to solve advise us and get the 
advantage of the services of our Technical Department. 
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Town Planning in the Devastated © 
Regions of France 


By George B. Ford 


'City Planning Adviser, LajRenaissance des Cites, Paris, France 


fr is generally known that on March 14, 

1919, the French Parliament voted a 

compulsory town planning law. In the 
devastated regions there are at least 2,600 
towns and villages for which new town 
plans must be made and approved before 
any permanent reconstruction can be 
authorized. During 1919 practically no 
permanent reconstruction was started, ex 
cept for the rebuilding of certain factories 
in the North. 

During the last two months of 1919 | 
made an investigation fos La Renaissance 
des Cités of the progress of town planning 
in these 2,600 towns and villages. At least 
a thousand of them had not yet succeeded 
in finding anybody who could make thei 
plans for them, for all the architects, engi- 
neers and surveyors are already loaded 
down with more work than they can 
handle. 

Up to December 31, 1919, about four hun- 
dred plans had been made and approved 
by the local town councils and submitted 
to the Préfet of the Department. It was 
estimated that nearly a thousand or more 
plans were in preparation. As soon as 
these plans were received at the Préfecture 
the Préfet would announce that he would 
open a public hearing in the village on such 
and such a date. These public hearings, 
according to the law, continue for fifteen 
days. Up to December 31, 225 plans had 
been presented at public hearings, and 
about 65 plans had been returned to the 


Prefecture with all hearing formalities 
completed 

(hese plans with their dossiers were 
then presented to the Departmental Town 
Planning Commission, of which there was 
one in each of the ten liberated depart- 
ments. Up to the end of the year there had 
been about fifty meetings of these various 
commissions, at which about thirty plans 
had been studied There were four depart 
ments in which the commissions had not 
met at all, 

Up to the end of the year only four plans 
had been definitely approved by the depart 
mental commissions, and thirteen more had 
heen approved tentatively. Only three 
plans had actually been put into effect by 
the municipalities. These were for Mau- 
rupt and Heiltz-le-Maurupt in the Marne, 
and a small village in the Nord 

The plans of all towns of over ten thou 
sand inhabitants must be sent to the su- 
perior Town Planning Commission §at- 
tached to the Ministry of the Interior at 
Paris. Up to February, 1920, no plan had 
been submitted to the Superior Commis- 
sion. Meanwhile, however, the Superior 
Commission has had several meetings, and 
has issued instructions to the departmental 
commissions tending to improve and 
standardize town planning practice. 

The town plans that have already been 
made are in about half the cases the work 
of architects and in the other half the work 
of local surveyors. In several departments, 
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problem now, In 
as do 


town 


studying the 


realizes strongly mat) 


who are interested in 


that 


planning 


unless a solution is found soon the 


pressure to rebuild will become so strong , 
that the town plans will have to give way 
and the great advantages of the law will be 
lost by default. Unfortunately, also, for the 
devastated regions, the big competition for 
a new town plan for Paris, which ter- 
ninated on February 1, 1920, has fot 
nonths absorbed the best energy Of some 


two hur 


leroy 
all 


dred of the best town planners of 
| 

\mong the four hundred plans for the 
and villages which 
submitted to the 
are a few that are excellent, notably the 
\rmentieres by M, Bourdiex, the 
M. Mulard and his 


associates of the Groupe Cordonnier, the 


towns have already 


been Préfectures, there 


plan ror 


plan for Bethune by 
plan for Bapaume by La Cité Nouvelle, the 
plan for Noyon by M. Mars, the plans for 
the villages of Sissy, Regny, Mezieres, and 
Chatillon, in the Marne, by M. le Guen, the 














most of the other work that the French plans for Anizy-le-Chateau, and Pinon, 
architects or engineers can do. The Min by M. Abella, the plans for Dormans by M 
ister of Liberated Regions, M. Ogier, is Fournier, the plans for Bar-le-Duc, Va 
| 
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THE VILLAGE OF HALLOVILLE, REMOVED TO A NEW SITE r 


New buildings are indicated by solid black; those that are still usable, by the heavy shading; the lighter 


shading indicates 


buildings totally destroyed 
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MAIN PORTION OF NEW PLAN FOR THE VILLAGE OF EMBERMENIL 


With the consent of the property owners, the narrow, unsanitary lots, where the houses were ofter 
five rooms deep, with three interior dark rooms, are all being widened out and the whole 
town reparcelled 


rennes and Montfaucon by M. Remaury ‘ancy and Lille, altho lle has recent 
the plans for a group of villages around taken a fresh start and is preparing fot 
Luneéville by M. Deville, and the pla rol ompetition shortly ille has also orked 
Rheims by La Rena‘ssance des Cites ut recently a most interesting scheme tor 
These plans have all been studied intel the improvement of her railroad and tet 
ligenily and conscientiously; the architect inal situatio1 
in each case has tried to imp e circula \side from the g town planning con 
tion, hygiene, social amenity, and the ap etition in Paris, competitions have been o 
pearance of the town—all with the max are about to be held for Chauny, | 
imum of economy and labor. Most of the Soissons and Lille The competit 
other plans have fallen far short of what Chauny, which was held by La Renaissance 
is recognized as good practice in England des Cités, resulted in the submission of 
and America. Either the author has tried twenty or more interesting project nd 
to make an elaborate academic plan, ust the prize scheme of Monsieur ke 
ally quite amateurish, or he has contented eing put into executior 
himself with straightening out all the kin! here are at least ten villages that have 
in the streets, thereby losing all | the person oted definite ly to rebuild on an entirely 
ality and the charm of the town. Both new site, either hecause the former sit 
sorts of plans are wasteful, giving small taken by the Government a 
value for money expended monument, as at Montt oO ecaust 
In various of the larger towns the tow: the tow! is too far from the 
engineer or surveyor has made the plan it Pinon in the A‘sne: or because the 
rom the standpoint of common engineer er site was too rsl is at Boureille 
Ing practice, these plans are not bad, but in the Meuse r because the town was to 
they are quite lacking in breadth of view, naccessible from the railway, as at Ha 
in preparation for the economic and social loville and at lirey in the Meurthe 
growth of the community, and in amenity Moselle: or because it shysicall 0 
in general. This applies particularly to the le to rebuild on the old site, as at Va 
plans for Arras, Rheims, Liévin and Vert juois in the Meuse here the whole top 


dun, and even to the plans made so far for f the hill o1 the town former] 
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A TYPICAL CASE OF STREET ALIGN. 
MENT IMPROVEMENT 


The providing of a Place Publique and a 
school playground is one of the most 
pressing problems in the work of recon- 
struction This has been thru all the 
Stages of approval and is now law, and 

permanent reconstruction can be started 

anywhere 
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stood has been shot into the air so that not 
i vestige ot the town can be found to-da\ 

One of the displaced towns, Pinon, has 
recently been adopted by La Kenatssanc« 


Cites with a view to creating on the 


des 
new site a mode] town which will serve as 
al) @Xan ple to the whole devast ited region 
of how a community can profit by its de 
struction to the great advantage of future 


yenerations 

We have heard a great deal in the news 
vapers about the “adoption” of towns in 
the devastated regions, but so far, with 
very Tew exceptions, the money which has 
been given has been used only for imme 
diate reliet The only village that has been 
completely rebuilt is Vitrimont in the 
Muerthe-et-Moselle, near Lunéville. which 
has heer reconstructed as a model village 
by Mrs, Crocker and Miss Polk of Califor 
ma. The plan, which was made by M 
Charbonnier, the Architect-in-chief of th 
Department of Muerthe-et-Moselle, has 


resulted in many improvements in sanita 


tion and comfort, especially in the remova 
of the manure piles from the fronts of th 
houses, and in replacing them by rows of 
trees. In the town of Hatton-Chatel in the 
Meuse, Miss Skinner of Holyoke, Mass 
has put in a water-supply and many other 
improvements The Daughters of the 
\merican Revolution are planning similar 
improvements in Tilloloy in the Somme, the 
town of Holyoke, Mass.., at \prémont in 
the Meuse, and the American Committee 
for Devastated France at Anizy-le-Cha- 
teau. Such adoption presents many possi 
bilities of usefulness, for it can pay the 
supplementary cost over and above the war 
damages received from the state, needed to 
make local improvements 

The new Minister of the Liberated Re- 
gions, Monsieur Ogier, has been for many 
months the Préfet of the Meuse, and has 
thus had a first-hand acquaintance with the 
problems of the devastated regions. He is 
quite sympathetic with the aims and ideals 
of the town planners, and there is every 
reason to hope that town planning in the 
devastated regions will receive a new im- 
petus. His assistant in charge of town 
planning and permanent reconstruction is 
M. Chifflot, the well-known French archi- 
tect and Grand Prix de Rome. With his 
collaborators, the architects-in-chief in 
each of the ten liberated departments, he is 
now reorganizing the architectural and 
town planning service of the Ministry 
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\ om er of the members of the French town planning e! 
owl lann ny society have taken an active studies have alr« idly een ent 
rt in making town plans for the devas twenty more are in pre 
tated regions \ group of nine of them I have also prepared for 1 
nder the name of the Bureau Technique des Cités a short hat ' rf 
des Plans de Villes, have made many ental principles of to plant 
jects. The Musée Social has been most n the problems that I found to 
elpful with its conferences and publica rent in the plans already su tted 
ons on town planning and allied subjects. préfectures. This is now eing 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Monsieut and will be widely dist . 
iussely has been giving a series of lec- the préfets of the liberated dk 
res on town planning. The Ecole Supéri have asked us to take part 


re dArt Publique has been giving tions of the department 


rses of lectures on town planning. The commissions as tech 
rarden City \ssociation has conducted a local authorities ha 
nost useful propaganda for improved hous technical advice 
neg and town planning lhe Town | 

The Office Publiques des Habitation suggestion of the Recor 
On Marches. under the leadership ot \I tive society ot! Rheims 
Sellier, is creating five garden suburbs’ take in hand the plan f he 
iround Paris, and is at present holding a vas refused and sent 

exhibition of town planning and hous mental Commission on } 

rhe city of Lyons is preparing a sim \t the unanimous requ 

ar exhibition (Council we are now n 

la Renaissance des Cités, which has in which we are trying t 
rought together a number of the leading that is best in the lat heret 
specialists and authorities on town im nitted. Our preliminat scl 
rrovement, has for three years been con ready been unanimo adopt 
ducting an educational campaign in the Town Council, and the 
devastated regions and giving free advice began on February 2 
of the best sort to government and town ot Meanwhile, La Renaissancs 
ficials and others to help them improve an advisory and not a creative dy 
their town plans, hygiene, sO ial welfare does not wish in at i t ( 
ind their legal or administrative operatio1 professional town plannet Wi 

| began work with La Renaissance des ated a Commission of Experts 
Cites in October, 1919 Before that time ‘onsisting ot M, Portevin, M 
the organization had helped on the plans Sue and M. Abella ogether é 
for Chauny, Albert and Tracy-le-Val f re the m‘ddle of Apri 
since October [ have spent all ot my time a model plan vhicl 
traveling up and down the devastated re lesson for the whol ( 
e10ns, working unofficially wut directly Plans are already undet 
vith the departmental and local authori of cities in the interior 
ties, trying to help them improve the plans Nice, Lyons, Clermont 
that have been submitted to them. Wher Bains. and manv others 
ever possible | have submitted these plans In general the 
to the Technical Commission of La Renais it 1s necessari taking 1 
sance des Cités for their criticism Mean started ve CAUSE 
while, wherever I have found a plan that = derful background o1 
was typical of what to do, or what not to town planning, she ha 
do, I have copied it, with comments and little experience with 
criticisms attached, and La Renaissance nomic phases—at least a 
des Cités has made prints which have been stood in England and Amert 
sent ut to the Government and _ local ments that England \m«¢ 
iuthorities to serve as object lessons for her on these lines are eage! 








The Urgent Need for a Federal Bureau of 
Housing and Living Conditions in 


the Department of Labor 
By George Holden Tinkham ! 
U. S. Congressman from Massachusetts im) 
| rORIA NOT! wvessn 1 iy pending before the Com 
mit n Public Buildings and Gro i reation of a Federal Bureau of Housing 
md I ng ( lit 5% i make a municipalities the valuable data on 
housing gathered t S. Housing Corporation and Shipping Board during the war 
lt would also se) ! 1) j-] rmat n after-war housing develop 
ments. and. by aiding the solutto lmerica ! le housing problem, would 
, ler grea empl , mit 
HE relation between labor and he ng roups of houses in such torm as to permit 
is vital. (Good living conditio1 1 standardization of construction without 
good housing conditions especia onotony f exterior style; provision ot 
promote better citizel ship. incre ise pre luc open space in the form of gardens parks 
tive capac.ty, and reduce labor turnover 1 playgrounds; street improvements tor 
he desire for a home one of the deey vhole sections, instead of spasmodic, un 
est of human instinct The National Gov related development; equipment of houses 
ernment should interest itself particular] vith modern conveniences of standard typ« 
it 1 time in this great social an ind vith the advantages of large scale produc 
trial problem tion; provision of transportation, schools, 
The proposed Bureau on Housing and © stores and other institutions necessary to 
Living Conditions in the Department of mmunity life. . 
Labor will be charged wit! investigati! otwithstanding the high cost of this 
the housing and living conditions of the rk due to the war, and the mod ficatio 
industrial population of the United States of plans because of shortage of certain ma 
Che bill provides for research and experi terials, the bulk of this experience is of a 
mentation by the Bureau vith a view to the character to be ot direct, practical bene fit 
provision and_ publicat of informa to individual workers building their own 
to make economically practicable the elim homes, to employers desiring to provide 
ination of slums, the improvement of livin homes for their employes, to operative 
conditions, the reduction of the cost of co uilders constructing low-priced dwellings 
struction of dwellings, and the financing for the market, and to communities seeking 
| ot extended home-building operations wit] to provide adequate living conditions for 
federal appropriations. It will assist cor their citizens. 
munities by making available all existing \t the present time no government bu 
housing facilities, and will serve as a cleat reau has power to make this material avail , 
ing-house of information on housing arn abl Chis bill, if enacted into law, would 
living conditions. permit the cities to make practical use of 
Che Federal Government as a result of information gathered by the Federal Gov 
its war housing program, in which was ex ernment at a tremendous price in war times : 
pended approximately $110,000,000 to build lhe problem affects the cities of the nation 
homes for industrial workers, has accumu vitally because of the rapid expansion of 
lated a vast fund of information and ex the urban population in the whole United 
perience in this connection which should bi States, which is increasing at a rate three 
made available to every community in the times greater than that of the rural popula 
United States. This work of the Federal tion; 46 per cent of the whole population . 
Government included the planning of en was urban in 1910, and there is little doubt 
tire towns; provision of municipal utilities that the 1920 census will show more than 
on wholesale scale: the design of large 50 per cent of our population living in 
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this rapid expansion, there é 
9 homes, which was great 9 0 
he sudden cessation of building nit 
Val 
The normal peace-time expenditurs 
ited States tor workmens h 
en estimated at $1,00% 10,0 1 veal . 
7 the expenditures f this purpose é 
) er cent ot t Ss amo t ‘ 
being further ray ‘ 
ent by the very high c ; 
iter is well as t dift t 
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States Every community is seeki the te « ( 
est ossible means oT « U ‘ ded { 
e acute to-d than eve ( 
vernment | distribute om ( 
teacder n the rural districts ] ( 
/ ished ederal Land k 
lancing of the farmer. Mas ‘ é 
f the Government have | 
study and publish informat ( ( 
multiplicity of subjects much I é | the 
tant than the rect of | enc 
condition 
ven before the ir (urea | 
krance, Germany \ustri elg 1) I 
mark, Hungary. Italy. Norwa ‘ 
uxemburg, Roumania, Spat tzerland 
(Canada Australia, New Zealane { ba 1 the | rres le 
Chile had provided either thru loa ft lousing | 
public funds, thru subsidy, or th sol The Unit States 
other form of governmental aid, for the d the only « try engag 
cent housing necessary te maintain the has no ake definite te] 
ealth and vigor of their people ital hous situat 
Great Brita'n now has before Parliament nditions in urban « 
a bill extending the Housing Acts of 189 reasol hy there 
ind 1909 by making it mandatory for local ' d « \ 
government authorities to provide h 11 of our cities, this 
for industrial workers In case the lo t é est 
What City Planning Is 
The modern science of city planning ulating the he 
; to provide a certain system of wide streets ‘8s that the 
for accommodation of vehicular travel: t Cral weltar 
provide opportunity for the accommodation ah nage: ted 0a aha 
and expansion of railroads 1. terminals —— ' 
where are handled the raw materials and = oe : rat 
products of the city’s industries; to sit meh , 
plify and expand the transient system; to... agree 
’ ; , 


provide various types ol 
vith needs; 


icts for 


grounds in accordance 


vide the city into various dist: 
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The Practical Design and Management 
of Swimming Pools 


By William P. Mason 


Professor of Chemistry, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 


\I\Tn } d first f i] ¢ i very serious in I enrence " 
‘ nsti te na Satistactory malt the other ind, if they are co red b the 


ng standpoint erhang the swimmer cannot eas 
tl the meal nto ti niess he is a dead shot ind 
s efforts to do so he often misses entir¢ 
the sputum gets into the ( 
e Si es a most disgusting lng to 
natter is t ither to swim up against 
Thy | il and draw pools are i ft r 
cle yt ce emptied about once Weel ( 
‘ getting somewhat scarce, and iter m t 
vr, the ; e pretty cheap in order to a such a 
ya i m erTatio \ r | 
he ite mtinua circ ‘ s 
rf the ( ent Rensselaer Polytechnic s é t S 
stem of improvement, and is_ replace 
t e. 4 atter long-stated intervals At Rensselac 
¢ ect we retain the same water for a yeat ikin 
‘ } e change in August Chat time is selected 
the tt t t pe | beca he students are then away and 
ut the old water, look things ov: 
in vith less inconveniences hruout 
Side Gutters the year the same water 


is continually 


culated by the pumps thru the fil 


vhic ve have four, each 4 feet 
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THE WATER HEATERS AND FITTERS OF THE RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE SWIMMING POOL, TROY, N. Y. 
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[ eter. Our rule is to chlo 





inate once a week with 
chloride of lime. Where 


the Same water passes 











7 ‘onstantly thru_ filters 
using alum, it is neces- 
: sary to keep watch of the 
ilkalinity and restore it 
8 t times with soda ash 
Rules for Swimmers 
What is to be done in 
the way of protecting the 
ol by rules? It is easier 
to make than to enforce 
them, and at times some 
failures will occur, but 
on the whole they are 
not troublesome. So far 
is disease-transmission is — 
concerned, people who THE RENSSELAER SWIMMING POOL EMPTY 
are suffering from any 
thing very serious are not likely to ask feels uncomfortal 
admission to the pool, and if they do furkish bath is a different 
ask permission it is the watcher’s bus! cool pool is needed unde hose ¢ 
ness to keep them out. | believe that stances in order to start 
there is less trouble in the matter ot the very high temperatur 
damaging the pool from specific diseases bather has been exposed 
than people imagine, largely because those 
who are suffering from such diseases do The Removal of Color and Turbidity 
not care about entering the bath, and cet High color or tur! 
tainly do not care to be caught doing so nasks such undesirable floating 
We do not ask that a man with a slight sputum, but bey nd that either 
cold shall refrain from bathing. In some  gsolutely dangerous. I have it i 
places that is required, but it is carrying happened at one of our large institutior 
the protection of the water pretty far. I yot many vears ago. The po ka wewy 
have no doubt a man with a mild cold can turbid and on draining it a mat » ha 
easily get by without being detected and get been missing for some days 
to the pool if he wants to go. the bottom. Unless the bottor 
can be seen it is better not t e if \ 
The Best Temperature for the Water prominent girls’ school has recently closed ; 
\t what temperature is it best to keep its pool on account of the turbi iract 
: the water? At Rensselaer we keep the of the water W hil 
t pool at 76 degrees, except on the occasion whenever a group of gi! nt th 
; of a swimming match of some kind, and teacher had to keep watch a he time 
then we run it down to 72 merely to put a see if somebody was missing 
little “pep” into the men who are perform pool is very dangerous and sl not he 
: ing. Under ordinary conditions, if one is tolerated. A color or turbidity small enougl 
going in simply for the pleasure of having _ to be possibly unobjectionable in a drinking 
a dip, or to learn how to swim, anything = glass might be sufficient to prevent the bot 
short of 74 or 76 makes it a rather strenu- tom of a pool from being seen thru a dept 
ous undertaking. In the summer-time a_ of eight or nine feet. Partly in this con 
swim in the open is quite different, and one nection it may be permitted to add that at 
S can stand cold water then very well, but in one of our universities a fatality was o¢ 
a pool under cover in the winter-time, un- casioned by a student’s diving into an empty 
less the water is up in the seventies a bath pool at night. Such an accident can, ot 
: 














e yuarae ith water int i cream and d 
ng adr é rectly by hand at the shallow e1 
t ( I ) tt iu ( ly Ose WW « us bleach 
t : tto gh to correspond to 0.6 parts per m 
< ‘ ind | erytl hlorine, which is the amount legal 
the yp of th tlet ¢ ted in California \t Yale they st 
he to tl ‘ ( rthwestern, 0.60, the s e as we ‘ 
( ] ( < SOC ther instances ti dos¢ 
t le wottor part per million 
t] etoa ere 1S an immense amount of object 
st b e part of some bathers to the dosu 
‘ r é ‘ | We have had « t ( 
ot fiber comes off, at t ter time, and it is usua ul 
sig ¢ nce { mn \ bather cannot detect 
CV .CE » re eSe1 of 0.6 parts of chlorine per millio 
é lt ( é ctical tests we found that there w 
( pet eepe ! ct or org 0 STi I > Marts chlo ( 
sin t 4 1 Ol but no taste ad 1 ctu 
9 or rug ha é es whatevet At 2.5 rts per m 
che ul the ¢ was 1 taint sme 
ct.o hose | o taste Oo s there ict 
t the é es. When we ran up to 50 parts pe! 
loi «4 SS é ck ourse we got a strong tast« i 
st bristle t so got a strong smell did not noti 
uy ct ] i ( tion ¢ the eyes. Th thers have 
ville I r¢ ) ined t dosing whet no dos | 
gutter st remember that years ago whe 


chlor d filtrat er plant at Elmira, the people tasted 
, P ‘ for kee four days before we put it in 
) there ! reterence to establishing a les 
\\ S ‘ G t¢ } r aa tor the water of sw ming poo 
tra ict ¢ I ) of only two states that have mad 
eC 5 ewha vie lhe é tempt—California and Florida. ( 
( ity « | rormet a pretty liberal Stal lard ind il 
nat t tra | é to keep the total count of bhact 
peaks we ( t t ert t clo 1 OOO \t Rensselaer we do bett 
tract | ippe cé 1 he than that, for we have been rum ing al 
Athletic , i ) » ( . O of about 250. 
enue, New \ t é ‘ e rarely get coli, as our 0.6 parts pe 
Phe Be il Healt 1 T chlorine every week seems t 
\ has pretty ) thre ‘ ( thei growth Californ’a allow 
q estion of oz i I ré llus coli communis per ¢ ibic cel 
ibly on it ry m none mete 
quoted in the Board of Health report is he preliminary showers should not be 
small enough, but the up-keep of ne too cold, and the soap used should be liquid 
nt 1s sua ‘ siderable people dread a cold shower altho 
\t Rensselaer we attempt to | they do not object to a cool plunge, cons« 
' loses a ne era? er ent unless arrangements are made t 
ot course We lo not hope ti tril that take the chill off the shower water the a 
amount accurately, is W empl ‘ ‘ tula vashing accomplished ] it will be 


s 


we think an efficient. method of chloring Pools 


application; ordinary bleaching powder is protecti 


ske tchy 


Care of Outdoor Pools 


that are built in the open with 


on from direct sunlight will pro 











with growths of algae 
filled 
Copper sulphate is the 


and the 


troubled 
they 


be 


especially 


ably 


if are with ground 


water. iatural 


remedy in such a case, minute 


THE CROWD ATTENDING A MELT AT THE RENSSELAER POOL 


place the bathers have I Ss ssuni 
that the site has been selecte th care 
and that the water hygienically te, 

sometimes th issumptio1 distinct] 








amount required is best determined by trial risky. In one instance a g yolita 
Considerable stress is sometimes laid upon sewer emptied on thi t oO 
the advantages of direct sunlight in those public bath (now close ’ near that 
unusual cases of such indoor pools as pos when the sewage was ¢ ed d 
sess it, but the gain is offset, at least 1 urt the bathers were startled | 
by liability to algal growths. In such in tint of the bath w 
stances copper sulphate is again isetul { It is van to hops that hig! I | count 
the need for complicated apparatus to a ind the presence oft 
minister the dose is unnecessary. Plants vays be avoided. The | 
supplied with such dosing outfits seldom « quite clean « gh to 
never employ them. theless it is ent 
It is unfortunate that some cities, even swimming por 
large ones, are not sufficiently careful t ittractive and it 
select suitable sites for their outdoor public termed “proper an 
baths. When a city goes so tat is to \ 
fence off and equip some portion of a river N Eng \ 
or bay, setting it aside as a public bathing N 
Has Your Community a Safe Water Supply? 
How do you know that your water-supply is sate?’ Have y 
san tary survey of the sources of the supply to make e that it t 
dangerous? Do you have bacteriological tests vce eque i ‘ 
you permit a large proportion of your citizens to use water trom we hich m 
he polluted? Is your town adequately sewered, or are there sti +] 
cesspools and insanitary privies? If your town ma rt 
water-works, it is possible that insanitary privies at ve 
human excreta are polluting your wells. 
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Pittsburgh’s City-County Building 


HE City-County Building in Pitts 144 by 84 feet. The joint committee repre- 

burgh represents an expenditure of senting the city and the county in the con- 

$5,586,292, of which $2,486,292 was struction of the building was composed of 
pa d for the site Phe design was selected members of the City Council, the Director 
thru architectural competition under the of the Department of Public Works, the 
rules of the American Institute of Arch County Commissioners, and County Engi 
tects, and is the work of Edward B. Lee neer J. G. Chalfant. In the details of the 
of Pittsburgh, associated with Palmer and work the Department of Public Works was 
Hornbostel of New York. The building is actively represented by Stanley L. Roush, 
of granite on steel frames, and contains architect of the Bureau of Engineers, who 
nine stories and three mezzanine stories It was assisted by Chief Engineer N. S, 


is 206 by 184 feet, and is built around a court Sprague 








municipal water system 


The Benefits of Municipally Owned 
Water-Works in Seattle 


By L. B. Youngs 


Superintendent, Water Department, Seattle, Wash 





URING its career 
of twenty-nine 


years the Seattle 


is illustrated the his 





toric saying that the 
| ipprest country is the 
one that has the least 
story. The water sys 
tem has had no “ups and 
downs’; its course has 
been one of stea ly prog 
ress, without crisis or 
sensation. It has always 
1 its way, and there 


Nal 





has never been a ques 
tion as to the stability SPILLWAY AT INTAKE OF WATER-SUPPLY FOR SEATTLE, WASH. 


of its business or its 


credit. In fact, it is a municipal institution paid by assessments against | 
which business men would designate \ rectly benefited | local water-mains Of 
solid.”’ this total cost. S2.50K1 wo | i heen vritter 
Sometimes the rapid growth of the cit off for depreciation, leaving a net val f 
has pressed hard on the necessary new cot $12,500,000 
struction, causing a scarcity of water in the The revenues of the plant the veat 
higher districts of the city for a short time IQIS were $1,179,794.24; the 1s rsement 
in summer, when largely increased quan were as follows 
tities are needed for lawns and gardens Operat t $266 ,937.9 
ind upon one occasion an accident to one of construct 77'206.89 
the bridges carrying the pipe lines caused 3) Sars erry 
a Shortage for a period of six days; but R state { 
taken as a whole, the supply has been ade 4 
quate, constant and cheap Phe quality of : oS 
the water is unquest‘oned, as its main sours $1,179,794.24 
is melting snow and ice in the mountait Up to January 1, 1919, there had been 
and the watershed is protected from con issued 
tamination by the most stringent laws and . - 
rules of the state and city health depart : 
ments. The Health Commissioner reports 6.836.98 
that not a single case of typhoid has ( ( 
heen traced to the use of Cedar River water Bala ' ; $4 a8 
The embryo plant was purchased from The department is now redeeming eacl 
the Spring Hill Water Company in the vear from its earnings over 6 per cent of 
vear 1890 for $350,000 Since then addi this funded debt 
tions have been made to the equipment The quant f water shed thr 
til in July, 1919, the investment, in round meters during the eal iS 1,342,904,666 
figures, was nearly $15,000,000, a sum equal cubic feet, wh eq ) a Cor 
to that paid for the street railway syste imption of 79 gallons per capita per day 
About one-third of this has been, or will be for a population of 35 people, the 
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The capacit ol reset Irs am stan 


pes is 271,137,000 gallons. The daily 


consumption and other data tor I918 ar 


There are three distributing zones in the 
t\ as follows 


[he low-service district | the areas less 


Intermediate sery e district all areas etweel 


225 and 325 feet above tidewater 
t al ireas more thal 325 


feet above tidewater 
lhe two former are supplied by gravity 
the low-service from reservoirs having an 
elevation of 318 feet; the intermediate from 
reservoirs having an elevation of 420 feet: 
the high-service from stand-pipes supplied 
by pumps, the stand-pipes having an eleva 


ton of 520 feet above tidewater. 


Rate Reductions 

Since the city took over the plant in 189 
there have been nine reductions in the 
rates. They are now about one-fifth of 
what they were at that time. At the rate 
of 6 cents per hundred cubic feet, at which 
water is furnished to the people of this city 
the cost amounts to just one-fourth of a 
cent per barrel, or 2 cents per ton. Is there 


anv other commodity that can be bought 
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delivered at your house, for a price ap 
proximating these figures? 
One of the most gratifying observations 
vith respect to the growing efficiency of 
e plant is the ratio of the pay-roll to th 
revenues of the plant. These ratios for 


nine years have been as follows: 


1911 } 
191 
1914 8 
1915 19.8 
1916 
Be 3: 
he career of the Seattle Water De part 
ment clearly shows that a public service 
utility can furnish a cheap and adequate 
service and conduct its financial affairs in 
a safe and conservative mannet rhe per 
fectly regular demand for certain publi 
services, as, for instance, water, light, gas 
and transportation, furnishes a fairly ac 
curate basis upon which to compute neces 
sary income. When the increase in popu 
lation is reasonably regular, the annual 
amount necessary to supply public service 
can be fairly well determined in advance: 
It is true that certain parts of the equi 
ment can be installed to advantage only by 


anticipating the requirements of a commu 

nity for some years ahead, and, as a con 

sequence, it may be sound policy to carr 

overhead charges for some time on equip 

ment that is not all needed. It should not 
be difficult in such cases to distribute thes« 
costs so that the income of the plant would 
meet them from year to year. Unfor 

tunately, such additions are too frequently 
put off until the condition approaches a 
crisis, and then they are installed all at 
once, without any provision’s having been 
made for increased revenue to meet the 
sudden expansion in costs which such large 
additions make necessary. 

The success of a public service utility 
finally resolves itself into a matter of intelli 
gent management, for, unlike many lines of 
private business, its patronage is perma- 
nently assured. If, in some cases, or in 
many, the public does not know how to 
conduct business, it must, like a private 
individual, or a corporation, learn how. 
The maay successful public service utilities 
now owned and operated by communities 
thruout the country indicate clearly that 
the people of the United States are learning 
how 


; 





Bridge Construction at Walla Walla, 
Washington 


Peculiar Stream-Flow Conditions Determine T\ pes 


. By W. R. Rehorn 


City Engineer, Walla Walla, Wash. 











- 
HILE the city 
of Walla Walla 
has quite a 
number of bridges to 
maintain, most of these 
are of short spans, 
ranging from 25 to 50 
feet in length and from 
20 to 8o feet in width 
Up to five years ago 
most of the _ bridges 
were of timber con- 
struction, us ng 4 x 4- 
inch or 4 x 16-inch 
lumber for floor beams 
and 4 x 12-inch material 
for decking. Where the 
span is greater than 24 HOWARD STREET BRIDGE, WALLA WALLA, WASH., SHOWING 
leet a center pier 1S POOR CONDITION OF WOODEN FLOOR BEAMS AND LOW 
used. A large percent =aee BOee 
age of the bulkheads and center pers were snow ts taken off 1 warm rain, these 
of pile construction which had been in use creeks come up very rapidly and flood the 
for from twelve to twenty years, and they creek channel so that all of the clearance 
were beginning to show actual decay. It obtainable is needed. There is usually onl) 
was also observed that the usual life of a difference in elevation of 3 it » Teet bt 
wooden decking was only from one to four tween the street level and the creek bed 
years, and when large quantities of sand and 
After going over the bridge situation gravel are brought down by the creel 
thoroly, it was decided that by taking the the water subsides nearly as 
weaker structures first and gradually re- rises, the gravel is deposited along the chat 
placing them, using the best of the material nels and rapidly raises the elevation of th 
remaining to repair other bridges, and by creek bed. 
building two or three new bridges a year, In order to conserve all of th ATICe 
the replacement could be accomplished with possible, the plan of constructir enter 
out placing undue burden on the taxpayers. pier under all bridges, regardle f span 
Chis policy has been pretty well lived up to, has been adopted. In this manner the bridge 
so that at present there are only about five becomes a twin culvert or double-span 
\ more bridges to build, three of which will girder bridge. While this is not recognized 
probably be built in 1920, as the best practice because of the liability 
The most serious difficulty encountered that trees, lumber or brush will lodge 
in designing bridges in Walla Walla is against the center pier and cause a jam, it 
| caused by the small clearance under the has been found in Walla Walla that there ts 
bridges. During the greater part of the not much probability of this happenlng. In 
year, the creeks flow only a few cubic feet fact, there is more danger from a larg 


of water, but after the melting ofa heavy stump or piece of timber be ne ca wht on 
snow in the mountains, especially if the one of the beams and wedged between th 
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crete bean s ) \ 5 
inches spaced evel 2 
feet parallel to the ce 
ter of the street wert 
run and tied to the 
center prt ind =the 
outside ners severa 
bridges similar to th 
have been designed 
have proved el re 
satisfa tory 

The Chase \venuc 
bridge, a tr ture ‘ 
feet wick onsists o 
two 23-foot sidewall 
and a 30-Toot roadwa\ 











x= . - : The roadway has been 
A FLAT-SLAB CONCRETE BRIDGE AT CHASE AVENUE, WALLA surfaced atthe eae 
WALLA, SHOWING CENTER PIER ‘ ~ as 
Bitulithic pavement 
ds the ec ttom this (he Howard Street ridge is located at 
sea owing dow! he current. which the intersection of two streets at right 
ould beg'n to depo thus forn angles to each other, the north line of the 
a roi the obst ( near] tu he 4 idge eng very nearly on the diagonal ol 
ottom of the gird the street, which made the spacing and 
During 1919 thre wden bridges wer ending of the reinforcing rods rather com 
laced with reinforced concrete st1 ilicated 
re lwo of these were oot spans and The Thirteenth Street bridge is 20 feet 
ern 48-foot spat he first two were d vide and 48 feet long, and is of the girdet 
ened i twin-sla idge, 26 feet type. This bridge was built primarily for 
} ge on ente 1K \ sick ers highway tr iffic, as there are few houses on 
) 1 ted of cor ete the street and very little pede strian traffic 
rh nusual feature about these bridges \ll bridges are designed for a live load 
" the foundation Ordinarily there Vas OT 150 pounds per square foot or bridge sul 
little trouble vetting wood foun face for the roadway, and for 100 pounds 
s for footings, because most of the a e juare foot for the sidewalks, and all 
terial along the creek is solid gravel, und bridges have a 2-inch pavement on the 
which, at a depth of 4 or 5 feet, is a dens« roadway 
ement gravel. The usual procedure t By using the center pier, from 1 to 2 feet 
excavate down to this cemented gravel t more clearance is gained, and it is also 
ve expense, and as the flood found that the water has a tendency to flow 


in order to sav 


i 


raise the creek bed by 


thru only one side of the bridge at all times, 
except during floods, thus keeping the chan- 


nel cleaned out better under the bridge 


The Peril of Grade Crossings 


have a tendency to 
deposit of gravel, the foundation was cat 
ried down only 2 feet, and reinforced con 
lhe following editorial recently aj 
reared in the (¢ rier Journal of Louisville, 
Kv.. after a serious collision between a rail 
road train and a trolley car, which resulted 
in additional business for the hospitals and 
the undertakers 
(;rade crossings at ntinumng per 
m ‘ as well constant cause ! 
delay e cit tralt many cities aba 
ed vears ago, Louisville has waited alread 
t for their vandonment here he 





recent announcement by Mayor Smith of pri 

gress in negotiations with the railroad compa 
ies for the construction of viaducts and sub 
ways was encouraging. But what the people 
wish to see is the actual start upon the work 
Last evening’s accident, with its serious casual 
should the final object The 
grade crossing must go! It will city 
f the Louisville Railway 


tres, be lesson 


save the 
Company 


Louisville 





and the railroads vexation and thousands of 
dollars in damages for personal injuries if 
they will adopt that slogan and make the task 
ne of the first orders of business. 





+8 on 
. 


te Pe 





The Construction of the South Side 
Storm Sewer, Great Falls, Mont. 


By M. L. Morris 


Civil Engineer, Great Falls, Mont. 


\iontat 


REAT FALLS, a city of approx \ 
mately 35,000 inhabitants, has, lik data, was det 
many other cities, built its sewerag: n inches per h« 
system piecemeal, as the immediate needs the time of the rai 
seemed to require. lor the most part only utes plus 15. Thi 
sanitary sewers were built and no provision precipitation to | 
vas made for storm water This was not and eastern state 
1 matter of much annoyance until the enough for a_ s¢ 
roofed area in the business district became this section of M 
extensive enough to deliver a rain-water there are no base 
in-off to the Sanitary sewers sulhicient to torm sewer al 
gorge them and to flood a number of the charged with 
basements in the down-town part of the territory to be d 
ity when there is a heavy rain. In add the city lying « 
tion, the constantly increasing area of ind the surt 
street paving has made adequate provisio1 ibout 2,000 act 
for storm water an immediate necessit storm sewer! 
lo meet these needs the stort sewer at ithic concret« 
present under constructior was designe » feet wide _ 
Since this 1s the first storm sewer! t al irch inserts and 
size in Montana, data upon which te iS he sewer Vv 
calculat‘ons were difficult to locate The t mes of extreme 
records used were those ota olut teer ol tne sectional ar¢ 
server covering a period of twenty years storm flow frot i 
There were no observations of the intensity under a head o 
rainfall except an occasional memoran other words 





DRAG LINE EXCAVATOR ON STORM SEWER JOB EMPTYING INTO HORSE-DRAWN DUMP 
CARS. 


TRENCH WITH PIPE IN PLACE SEEN IN FOREGROUND 
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DERRICK HOISTING SECTION OF 60-INCH PIPE PREPARATORY TO PLACING IT IN TRENCH 


il t] cal te 
I the exc {00 Te j 
t ipe, th der of tl we 
‘ uipe im 4 ngtns i 
the P ck Joint 
All pipe nufacture 
| eq ire! Cl rth B ‘ \t 
thre low ) iment otat \ 
t e qi ntity ( Cc Wa ( 
v rength oul ( 
e test is made edding t ( 
ru 90 degre the bottor l ay 
ge the pre re the te thr i 
ed cove! oO ne ¢ I re 
Ol tie ( I he ec! ] i 
sed te ly the loae measure 
dynamometet Knowing the VT tions 


into which the lever was divide 


simple matter to calculate the pressure ex 


: r 
erted on the pipe i ne 


vard where the pipe 


was made was quite extensive because of 


the fact that no pipe was moved to the itch 
before it was thoroly seasoned for a period 
ot twenty days or more 

lhe method of excavating the trench for 
the pipe is quite novel. This work was 


done with a drag line machine, and no ma 


terial excavated was handled more than 


once If it was to be wasted it was drawn 


to the dumping ground, and if to be used 


been thru bad ground with nume 


back fill it was unloaded in the tre1 


ehind the barrel constructio1 


sewer 
ial was loaded into dump w igons 
IcKS as taken out by the lt ig while t] 
sewer was being constructed across tl 


ulway yards of the Great 

e ( M. and St. P After the railw 

were cross¢ d, the back fill re 

ne by means of a 
ind a dump car, and the exc¢ 


was moved with a motor truck 


llustrations given show the drag 
<cavator dumping into the cars and 
he p icing ot one of the 4-1oot section 


y nch pip< by the derrick. 


Practically the whole of this 


ind pockets. On account 
ich the earth could be handled, little « 
trench; 


ort has been made to brace the 


vas cheaper and quicker to move the ext 


It has 


material than to undertake bracing. 
always been necessary to have pipe ready 
Ir 

Té p 


into place as soon as the trench w 


of the ease wit 


Northern ane 


rous quick 








work has 


n 


; 


rrought to grade, so that no full depth was 


allowed to stand more than a 
before the pipe was set and backfilled to t 
spring line. 


The contract for this work was let on 


unt price basis, the principal items 
which were as follows: 

Earth excavation and backfill, per cubic yar $ 
Monolithic section not on piles, per linear foot 


few minut¢ 


( 


; 











MARCH, 1920 THE 
G6-ine re-cast pipe in plac per . 
pre-cast pipe in place, 
j-inch pre-cast pipe in place, per linear f t 
42-inch pre-cast pipe in place, per linear foot fi fi 
6-inch pre-cast | in place, per linear f 


linear t 64 


pre-cast pipe in place, per linear 


ip 
pre-cast pipe in place, per 
f-inch 
Experience with the work so far (&5 per 
thes¢ 


ntractors a rea 


indicates that figures 


cent complete ) 


are sale and leave the c 
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wages tor commol 
eight hours, carpenters $ 
drag line and mixer $8 


and driver $1o 


will probably be ibe I D2 
Saner, of Butte a reat 
th contrac 





Increasing Use of Motor Trucks in 
Garbage Disposal in San Antonio 


Motor Truck Operation Shows Great Saving Over Use of Wagons 


By Ray Lambert 


Commissioner of Parks and Sanitation, San Antonio, Tex 


Antonio have undergone c 


disposal methods in Sat 
nsiderable 
change in the last two 


DeCar-e 


or three years 


Recently a incinerator was pur 
chased and placed in operation, and has 
proved very successful in the destruction of 
garbage and rubbish, which has no salable 
value. For some time an abandoned rock 
quarry was used as a dumping-ground for 
the garbage. This is still continued in uss 
but not nearly to the former extent. 

Wet garbage has always been fed to hogs, 
e hog 


under private contract between tl 


dealers and hotels, restaurants and board 


ing-houses. The dealers call each day at 
these places and collect all garbage, the cits 
having no contract whatsoever with these 
men, 

San Antonio has gone thru the same ex 


perietfce as a great many other cities in the 


last vear-and-a-l 


istration carried 


ing program tot 
lhe city collects all garbag: 
h mes, but on acc nt oOo tiie 


| . ALS 


work of the Food Admiunistratior 


een very little wet garbage 

the general publ has been 

the practice ot great econo he only 
real waste which is now colle he 
ity consists of rags, cans 

tles The city is at present ¢ tempiat 
an arrangement whereby thers é 
salvage on these commodit 

is accomplished, whi Wwe 

will be soon, there will be practicall 
waste from these tvpes of mut 

and, in fact, there will undoubted he 


profit. 
The handling of all garbage collect 














MOTOR TRUCK AND TWO-WHEEL TRAILERS IN USE IN GARBAGE DEPARTMENT, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX 





¢ | ‘ ( yf collection \O 
i ) I te enent to the cit Ss o 
‘ é the work is « c * 
} ( 1 great t 
| 1 
he he trucks we 
( had 15 wag ‘ 
r c { i vas about 2 p ‘ 
( t eft in the ty ré rate of hire for each wagon was $3 ] 
the trailer hile the extra ti | hence th an average of 2¢ o 
the 1 Wit the filled trailer per month, this entailed a total mont! 
f the old wagor pense of $3,744. Under the pr 
t¢ I that It Ste e are using Il trucks a1 1 22 tt 
ruck erving a population of 2 
Recent Methods of Snow Removal in New York 
ter sl rtl n incandescent flame 
t truch < 1 Nlapsing st \\ 
Df t the stre 
st ens \ nadial enLrines \ Waly ariny tank witl 
st y the Car ittached also did good set 
A r its tracks. The t after the series of blizzards 
S00 ‘ if 7 ist ted ript ‘ 
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; OIL-BURNING SNOW MELTER DEMONSTRATED IN BROOKLYN, N. Y., DURING THE RECENT 
: DIFFICULTIES WITH SNOW REMOVAL 
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Wood Block Paving Between Street 
Railway Tracks 


By Andrew F. Macallum 


Commissioner of Works, Ottawa, Canada 


HilEN creosoted wood blocks vere as allowed 
first used for street paving it Was During the last ¢ 
the accepted practice to bed the mortar cushion is 
in sand. Upon streets where trams concrete base betwee é 
ited it was found that movements in up to the level of the bass 
rail joints had the effect of pumping With a template 
the sand out, with the consequent settling struck off and smoot 
the blocks, giving an uneven surface parallel to the finished s 
Water ould get under the blocks, and pavement Upon this 
g reezing weather there would be asphalt cement Vas 
ral le hea ing, So that In many cities ibout x OF an nec} il | { I 
he sand cushion was abandoned ( the blocks were | | i 
shion composed of dampened cement and shown in the 
al cushion, while slig tl bette W here a ly eirder 
not at all satisfactory In many cases vood blocks were 
cting somewhat like the sand cushion, pos having the web of the 
ibly because of insufficient cement, altho creosoted strip ol 
proportions were as rich as one OT cement between the web flanges 
one of sand \ wet mortar cushion of head, to prevent water trom gett 
the same proportions was more satisfactory, the blocks. 
ut the monolithic effect was lost if traffic lhe pine blocks used were 3 chi 
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PAVING WITH WOOD BLOCK BETWEEN THE STREET RAILWAY TRACKS AT OTTAWA 
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Mood Plock Lard an Pilch Cushan 


Sandstone Siock Lard on Mortar. Cushian \ m 


\ . 


























6 Weeden The’ 
HALF-SECTION 


me 


6 Canrade Jose’ 
SHOWING METHOD OF TRACK CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYED ON ELGIN 


STREET, OTTAWA, IN 1919 


deep, had received a 16-pound treatment, 
and were laid loosely after being wet down 
\n asphalt filler for half the depth of the 
blocks was used, the upper half being filled 
with sand brushed over the surface Pic 
rods had usually been used, but for shallow 
rail sections it was impossible to bed prop 
erlv in the concrete base without leaving an 
edge projecting, which interfered with the 
proper laying of the blocks 

This last season the tie rods were aban 
doned and a rail brace made from 14-inch 
steel plate was used exclusively his 
brace, having a base plate that passes undet 
the rail and is fastened to the tie, was placed 
on the outer side of the rail, and this method 
of holding the rails in place has proved 
very satisfactory. Either rectangular or 
lug blocks were used, the latter preferably 
upon grades of from 3 to 5 per cent because 
of giving a better foothold for horses. 

When a tee rail is used instead of the 
lip girder rail, altho more satisfactory for 
a tram company, it gives the municipal en- 
gineer more trouble and expense. 

Two methods have been used in this 
city where a wood block pavement is placed 
against tee rails. By the first method a 
combined vitrified filler and nose block was 
used to fill the web surface and form the 


flange groove along the inside of the rail, 


and the wood blocks were placed in the 
usual manner. These filler blocks crushed 
under heavy traffic in a number of places 
and were abandoned in favor of sandstone 
blocks alongside the inner face of the rail, 
as shown in the section. A filler strip was 
not used, as the beveled sandstone blocks 
could be placed directly against the web, 
and, after the wooden blocks between the 
rails had been laid, were grouted to fill up 
any spaces between the stone blocks and 
the rails. 

On account of the greater depth of the 
sandstone blocks, the concrete base had to 
he jogged down, and this was done by 
means of planks laid longitudinally along 
side the inner face of the rails, which wer 
removed when the concrete had set suffi- 
ciently. 

The combination of wood block and sand- 
stone rail block is new in this city, and the 
author has never seen it anywhere else. 
Where a tee rail is used, such a combination 
is very necessary and superior in every way 
to a brick nose block. To date it has been 
very satisfactory, and, as it will not grind 
up so quickly as other materials commonly 
used for this purpose, there will probably 
be no deep grooving alongside the running 
edge of rails, which causes such annoyance 
to vehicles turning out from tram tracks. 








Public virtues are but private ones writ large. The old-fashioned exhortation to 
constant diligence in attending to daily tasks, whether in factory, field, laboratory, 
classroom, city hall or county court-house, has attained international significance in 
relation to the solution of reconstruction problems. 
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A Practical Manifestation of Interest in 
Child Welfare Work 


By Grace L. Anderson, R. N. 


Superintendent of Municipal Nurses, St. Louis, Mo. 


rt. LOUIS has been ae eRe eG 


working for the last 


} 
four ars o devele } . . = 
~ccammzareease’ | Your City is YOUR City | 
means of which the chil- 


ira ote ete | KEEP IT CLEAN! 


ularly the babies, may be 





safeguarded and the 
great loss of infant life 
lessened, 

In 1919 a budget of 
$23,000 provided for a 
superintendent of child 
welfare work, who is also 
responsible for the tuber- 
culosis work, and a staff 
of 17 nurses. One model 
child welfare clinic was 
established in June, 1918. 
The clinics had previ- 
ously been held in settle- 
ment houses, schools and 
churches, where a_ sort 
of child welfare work 
had been started by pri- 
vate agencies, because 
of the need felt in their 
localities. It was the 
desire of the superinten- 
dent to reéstablish each 
clinic in its own station, 
which should stand def- 
initely for health in the 


community. This plan FI 

was presented to the N D TH E 
Welfare Branch of the 
Mayor’s Committee on G O O D c. I é I ZEN 
Reconstruction, and a 
plea was made for suit- 
able, well-equipped 
workshops in which the 
work could expand as it 
never would while only A TYPE OF POSTER USED BY THE NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION IN ITS CAMPAIGNS 














a guest, tho a welcome 
one, in other institu- 
tions. These women were impressed with city’s budget and make possible the equip 
the need, and their chairman, Mrs. Lon ment and maintenance of eight model cen 
Hocker, obtained the Mayor’s permission ters for one year, at the expiration ot 
to raise a fund which would supplement the which time the city would take over the 








| 
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Ipport “ th Vorh Accordingly 

pions amounting to SS ,000 have 

een tained, and the new cli Ss are 
I id \ Cinyg opened 

Vel with the greatly increased cost oO! 

er ent ode ( d welfare cente 

pe equippes lor about 9400, The rent 


, > 1 
the centers averages about 320 montniy 





lhe rest ot the $1,000 necessary t estab- 
sh the clinic goes for heat, light, janitor 
service, ete (he salaries of nurse and 
doctor, as well as the medical supplies, are 
provided by the city The extra fund has 
helped to properly house a work 
established as to clientele and staff 
electing clinic sites, old saloons and 
tore have lent themselves very well to 
I new use \ large store can be sepa 


ited by partitions into two or three rooms, 
nd a waiting or assembly room for the 


mothers and babies, a workroom for the 


nurse, and a consulting room for the doctor 


in be provided These rooms are made 
sanitary and attractive with white or buff 
aint, paper and linoleum. The furniture 
s white—chairs, tables, scales, filing cases, 
et \n important part of the model equip 


ment is the posters illustrating the different 
phases of child care, which make their ap 
peal to the waiting mothers. For demon 
stration purposes, a rood crib—a_ basket 
which can be used for the first weeks of 

e baby’s life—an outfit for milk modifica 


ion, a bath-tub, a model lavette, ar 


sat 


ible utensils for teaching the preparation of 


cereals, etc., are essential 
lhe number of babies coming to these 
clinics averages about 40 weekly, but this 
: 


umber is only a small portion of what the 


clinic represents in child care in its imm«¢ 
diate district. The number of babies cared 
tor in the districts varies from 400 to Roo. 
lhe mother who comes to clinic regularly 


represents the more progressive type. She 


spreads the gospel of child welfare among 


her neighbors, and the nurse visiting 1n her 


home sees that instruction given the mother 


1s inderstood and followed and works dilt 
gently to bring all babies in her district 


under observation and guidance The de 


centralization of the clinic work brings the 
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itain very much nearer t lah et 


i } 1 1 


lhe clinics are open each day ita TCegulal 


our, and many mothers come in tor a 
ce. Formerly the babies were eraduated 
tro! clinic at the age of two, and the 


neriod between that and the school wa 


unsupervised. Classes are now formed 


these pre-school children, and the mothe 


ire urged to bring them to see the doctor 


at least once a month. 


Prenatal clinics are also be ing ¢ stablished 


so that now the cycle of child welfare work 
is complete. We aim to make our clinics 
answer the health needs of the district 
which they serve. The department of chil 
velfare is under the same supervision 
that of tuberculosis, and, where necessat 
chest clinics for children over five and 
adults will be held in the centers used pri 
D 


reventiv¢ 


marily for child welfare work. 
work in tuberculosis is so largely a matte 
of examination of children and of instruc 
tion concerning them that duplication 
avoided in the health districts by making 
the home visits by the same nurs« 

Last fall we organized our districts t 
make ready for the predicted epidemic o 
influenza. Classes in home nursing wer: 
given at the centers, and an index was mack 
of all available resources 

Mothers’ clubs are a logical outcome 
clinic work. One center has a recently o1 
ganized club of Polish mothers, usually the 
most difficult to reach, but interested thru 
the cooperation of a trained Polish social 


worker. 


In the establishment of such clinics th 
salarv of the nurse is the largest item o1 
expenst At present we have no memorial 


nurses in St. Louis, but what comparison 
is there between a monument of cold stone 
in memory of a beloved wife or child 
and a child welfare nurse who cares for 
hundreds of other children monthly 
We in St. Louis are fortunate in 
the sympathy and active coéperation of the 
Director of Public Welfare, John Schmoll 
as well as that of the Hospital Commis 


] 


sioner, Dr. Schutt, and, in fact f all the 


aving 


agencies of the city, private as well as p 1} 


lic 
bit 


i ie ie AA amt 


on 








Fundamentals in Water-Supply 
gation 


By James P. Wells 


Hydraulic Engineer, Rochester, N. Y. 


HIRE are three principal factors to 

be considered in choosing either a 

new or an additional water-supply 
first, the quality; second, the quantity; and, 
third, the cost. To determine the quality 
of the proposed supply is not difficult 
Bacteriological and chemical tests will do 
this 

Sources of Water-Supply 

(here are three main sources from which 
1 municipality may obtain a water-supply 
the first, and perhaps the oldest, is the 
nethod of obtaining vater fron driven 
wells; the second 1s that of pumping water 
rom lakes or adjacent streams; the third 
is the construction of storage reservoirs, 
ind allowing the water to flow by gravity 
wherever it is needed, 

Many municipalities have obtained very 
satisfa¢tory water-supplies from wells, but 
t is hardly necessary to say that many mu- 
nicipal supplies thruout the United States 
that have been obtained in this manner have 
iltimately proved entirely inadequate for 
their purpose. For-a few years the wells 
have yielded sufficient water, and then they 
have gradually given out, making it neces- 
sary to go to considerable expense to obtain 
i. supply which would be more reliable 


Pumping Water From Lakes and Rivers 

In districts which are relatively flat and 
where it is practically impossible to obtain 
water by gravity, the most common method 
for all municipalities of any size is to pump 
water from some near-by stream or lake 
The first matter to be determined in con- 
nection with such a supply is whether the 
quantity of water is sufficient and will be 
sufficient at all times for the needs of the 
city. Sometimes, as would, of course, be 
true in any supply obtained from one of the 
Great Lakes, there is no question about 


the quantity of supply; but if the source is 
a near-by stream, a very careful study of 
the records of rainfall and run-off on the 
stream under consideration must be made 


lhe dry-weather flow is of the gre 
portance. This may be in one y 
25 per cent of what it was in another ye : 


WW hen one is satisfied that there is sufficient 


water, the quality »f the water fro 


teriological standpoint and also trom the 
standpoint of turbidity must ( onsidert 
If the water is clear and uncontaminate 
no filtration will be necessary it if ther 
is evidence of contamination, a1 


the water is turbid, even if only at cert 
seasons of the year, a filtration ) 
necessity 

Storage Reservoirs 


Probably the most satisfactory sources 


supply, if it can be economically obtained 


is that of a storage reservoir at some po 


which is high enough above the cit Oo 
that the water will flow to it by gravity 
thereby saving the tremendous operating 
expense of pumping. In the investigation 


of any such supply the same precaution 
as to quantity of water and as to quality 
must be taken into consideration as in the 
case of a supply from a reservoir. In such 
cases a filter plant is not always necessary 
and, in fact, can very often be omitte 
large storage reservoir acts as a huge set 
tling basin. The water at the intake will 
be of a much better quality than the wate 
flowing into the reservoir 


Estimates of Cost 

Nothing is more embarrassing to a mu 
nicipal board that is serving the public thar 
to ask for an appropriation and then find 
after the work has been three-quarters or 
ninety per cent completed, that it wil 
necessary to raise a little more money 
Perhaps the bond issue is for $300,000, an 
$25,000 more is needed. Either a new elec 
tion is necessary, or the $25,000 must be 
taken out of other channels where it is very 
badly needed. With such uncertain condi 
tions as exist at present thruout the coun 


try, it is absolutely necessary that a liberal 


margin be allowed in making any estimate 


of cost of construction work 








The Mountain and Forest Camps of 
Salt Lake City 


By Charlotte Stewart ‘ 


Supervisor of Play and Recreation, Salt Lake City, Utah 








the tiz the Recreation Department of th 
Salt | City has had it it as evolved a simple plan to make 
| has bec canyon and camp life accessible to prac 
some pronortior icantly amore te y and every girl in the city 
he tv father ill be asked t he plan, in brief, is this: From its budg 
te tund tor it equipment te funds the department has furnished 
per ion and direction for the camps 
Salt Lake Cit . rrounded by 1 ilso part of the expense of transportatio 
1 re more or less he remainder of the expense is met by a 
cc e to the child camper and th ill fee for each camper, enough to mak: 
mall meat since there n m feel that he is no ward of the cit 
near f transportation, no et well within his industrial earning 
rain service the hired aut t ng capacity. Asa result, a cosmopolita 
VJ 
MOUNTAIN LAKE WHERE THE BOY CAMPERS OF SALT LAKE CITY TAKE 
THEIR MORNING SWIM 
the st ige with excessively igh fare Chese group 18 gathered, rich and poor well 
mountain retreats have therefore been pra educated and ignorant, native son and for 
tically useless to those who need them most eigner, all capable of amalgamation thru th 
Moreover, the camper of a day or a week activities of camp life, with its democratic , 
| to be restricted in his activities because living, with its give-and-take, its lift-and 
ot the city’s water-supply Both the cit share, its do-and-dare. 
nd federal governments, as a means o \ description of the camp of I919 is a 
otecting water and forest, are constant nodified picture of its two predecessors and 
lanning and building safe camping places will give a bird's-eye view of the manage 
but this movement is still in its infancy ment and operation of all 
Behe ng that it is the inalienabl right 
of every child to © the first-hand « The Girls’ Camp 
perience wath nature which cai ip life alon \ site for the girls’ camp was found about 
‘ give, if he { eX e a really capabl 7 miles from the city, in a privately owned 











Q2 rill \MERICA 6 oy 
¥ 
the main Parley’s ( 
cottage farthest up chanced t 
u e owned by a very pirit 
Is cottage alt request Wa t eC 
< t city se tor two seasons, gratis 
| t ( vear the c ty maid a oO 
j lent to the property s x he loca 
ideal Chere is ood ter arg 
ch storeroom, two essing rooms, a 
chen an ning-room, plenty « woo 
ng accommodations and utensils, good 
ng trails extending in all directions 
imtain peaks to climb, flows trees 
isses, ferns, and a great out-of-do j 
vale wit spots of beauty 
lransportation to the mouth of the 
I iK canvon was effected b tine se oO 
ge auto stages, and trom that p the 
their mothers and the directors hike 
e three steep miles to camp kach gi 
ither made at a play center her own ser\ 
e kit. or otherwise provided it—one s)p« 
le Signe | to economize lab I ( 
and containing plate cul spoon 
ie fork and towels, also a personal ki 
th toilet articles. whicl with a roll of REHEARSING FOR THE NIGHT’S STUNTS 
edding, constituted her baggag« Phis eS ; 
irrangement minimized space and taug received fe 8 ae é 
e girls to camp simply rhe rolls of bed ont ane a rage ; 
ne and the camp rations ere P n squad on dal as me I 
rted by wagon the three miles nticip: polishing ul : ; 
g the hikers’ arrival by an hour os 7 ee t _ 
\ series of four consecutive camps went pratt —— <vi8 a 
t, each in charge of several play leaders structed P — , 
vho were indeed one with the girls \s where bedding 
1 beneath the stars 
le Camp returned, another camp went out 7 : 
is economized transportation. The cit Che days were sp 
is districted according to recreation cen ee - 
ters These. with a central office, enrolle ind nature st 3 
girl campers for the various periods. Ad wah 3 Eac = ght iene ; 
vertisement was also effected tl th tbout the wah ee 
papers and with posters at centers and { oo aay P - 
the public library. ee a ee 
: four mothers neve | ‘ 
Cost and Management davs of camp life 
rhe total expense for each girl was 75 For this year the 
cents for transportation and $1.75 for the open for at least tw 
three days’ rations, a total of $2.50. Ra girls and women to gt 
tions were purchased wholesale, and a fixed much more as they 
menu was printed for each day’s meals For the w! perio 
When the campers arrived they were di der the control and n em 
vided into squads, each named after a loca lar camp director 
animal or a tree, and each squad wit i : 
squad leader Was Tre sponsible fo Tih The Boys amp 
prepared and served Phe scl Nn \ ac 
done in true army fashion: each g¢g filed ice a electe 
down the mess line with her plat: Ip Mill D Flat, | 








i t Cy 
{ e ] bee h } i en 
ge of rive ik sive 1 ta 
forests The ¢ vot chose 
ve forested the upper « f 
riacier-Carve I < 
th lam 
¢ Phere 
é cl] ne or te I T | ¢ 
( le t i ty Sa I Ov! 
1 ( Ca co kery ves nd 
ymmodations | t bv the Forest: 
) ent 
Before the da departure in August 
imp director, a good Scout with bovs 
rrived « scene in a state road truck 
the camp pplies and tents He 
the cat | Site with its central 
sembly ground o’er-topped with a flag, its 
Cit ing space tor tents, and its near-l 
ter 
The bov of the town enrolle at the 
creation entet ind were placed in 
( of six, each with leader, and were 
oro mstruction covering the pre 
ling q 1 ensils and individual 
‘ ment At an early iour these bovs 
¢ it the starting place he first Stage 
the trip, about 10 es, was made by 
Cal then all baggage Was ke aded into 
ago! and the boys, alternately hiking 
1 riding, covered the 12 miles to camp in 


high spirits. There each squad was given 


tent to pitch and instructions for the right 
1 of camp making: then the fires were 
made and the evening meal was rationed 


How the Days Were Spent 


The morning call was followed bv the 
napping of timbers, the morning wash, 
then the breakfast f bacon and eggs. It 


is indeed a splendid sight to see the leadet 


go to the supply tent and receive in true 
oldier fashion the day’s rations, and then 


see the dozen or more encircling camp fires 


and the squads at work preparing the meal 
ind the day’s pocket lunch. 
Then came the day's doings It was 


CAN. Liss Vo 
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» the mountam lake for 


orning swim, a day with line and hool 
exploring trip into nature’s fastness¢ 


1 mountain hike to Brighton, to the 


great Twin Lakes, then over the trail 7 
lake Phoebe and up the 1 dge to the s 
mit of Mt. Clayton. From the top of th 
ntain one can see the head waters 
Big and Little Cottonwoods and Ameri 
rk Canyons, and the towns of Pri 
Heber and Midway, and to the south star 
the great peak of the Wasatch, Mt. 7 
panogas Thus the boys saw spread o 
efore them a relief map of the mounta 


and cities of a great portion of the 
state Nor 


ire of such trips a 


least nite 
hike to the 


the vicinity, where they might explore t 


was the 


esting 


~ 


mines 


nel, drift and shaft, or ride on the ore cat 
Here first-hand 
pri spectors and 


vay out over the dump 
miners the 
earth. It 
with 

thunder 


lightning and downpour, making the trencl 


from the 
learned the secrets of the 


i ould 


inner 
not have been a real camp 


storm in the mountains, with 


ing of tents necessary, and giving the u 


soaking, with its attendant big fire for dr 
ing out. 

The evenings about the camp fire wer: 
best of all, when the fun of singing popular, 
songs or telling of the day’s catch or mis 
nap, or the jokes of a recent trip, was fol 
lowed by a talk from Utah’s famous Scout 
Dr. Plummer, initiating the boys into thi 
joys of camp and forest lore. In all, tl 


were about 120 boys who had a great four 





lays’ experience with camp life and naturs 
3.25. No boy 
was ill, all were well nourished, and they 
had a glorious time coming home to man 
sion and hovel, more truly 
when they went out. 
The plan for another year includes s« 

curing from the Government a permanent ; 
place for a municipal camp which with 
some expenditure can be put in condition 
for all-summer use for boys of all ages, and 
for fathers as well. 


at an individual expense of $3.25 


Americans thar 





So build you 


r community that quickened conscience, larger vision, deeper devo- 


tion and equality of rights for all men will resolve itself into an enthusiastic zeal 


for personal service in the community 


| who give service are torch bearers. 


— Theodore Roosevelt. 
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New York’s Town Meeting Hall 





An Open Forum in the Heart of the City 
> 
OWN thru the early erginnings ol finest hotels ‘ 
our nation, each community had its trict limes S at 
ecting house Its tow! hall ‘ ire transpo 
where citizens met to talk things ove tone’s thro he 
lor years New York has needed such New York I ( 
a town meeting hall \t last, in an for its discussions ‘ ‘ 
swer to the demand, a civic enterprise or public speaking ‘ 
is near completion which will esta ind entertain 
lish an open forum in the heart of the e one of the feat : | 
itv, where law-abiding citizens may get The foyer of tl 
together and discuss their common intet nemorial to 
ests Protests against existing laws, the living vhe ere ‘ s 
hthess Of prospective office-holders, the d nm p 11K isetTuines 
rability of pending legislation—all these from the street with 
things should be talked over until both step. The interior f the 
sides of the question are thoroly under ‘lassic in desig ind dig ( 
stood The se ating a ( 
The building now being erected at 113 standing roon Ir 2 
123 West 43d Street aims to provide the floor and in the balcony 
hest-equipped town meeting hall in any structed view of the platt 
community. It is within a half-mile of the The Auditoriur 
two great railway terminals, many of the public purpose if sat tor 
— - —-+ 
foe, 
aad Ep ea eT 
- ® Sloe 
' 
eS ES © 
Diem 8 3 rome 84 ce 
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NEW CIVIC AUDITORIUM BEING ERECTED IN NEW YORK 








) 
} 





thering mu ‘ ft an ordet 
ding characte uch met he 
’ chat ( he actual co 
en nt ( Ne the \ 1 ‘ 
eC igs OT p haracter fe hic] i 
m cl irged, oO hich ire 1 ted t 
‘ I il irt i rean itiol 
ec expe ed ) nomina ent 
ree } S50 plus the ictual cost attend 
nt \ny question regarding the use ot 
the Auditorium will be submitted to a rep 
resentative and carefully chosen non 
partisan committee, which will decide each 
case on its merits, This municipal meeting 
hall, free from _ political control, will be 


held in trust for the people by The League 


for Political Education, the originator of 
tl iertaking he offices of the |] eagut 
and it allied organizations, The | 

forum and The Economic Club, will o« 


three organizations is to 
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the fifth floor ot the | niding the 
e of the first four floors being occupied 
the Auditorium. The object of these 
promote by educa- 
onal methods a finer citizenship and a 
etter social order. On this fifth floor will 
e a reading-room, and ultimately a polit 


sence library of about 10,000 volumes 


here will also be a Bureau of Information 


riendly Service, from which may be 


rathered facts concerning the various kinds 


1 educational, religious, charitable and 
social organizations in the city, 

rhe sixth floor and the roof of the build 
ing will be occupied by a club for men and 
women, on equal terms and in substantially 


equal numbers. Full club service will be 


rendered at moderate annual dues 
When the Civic Auditorium opens its 


doors next summer, the goal of a quartet 
century of hope and effort will be reached 


Transportation and Health 


() increase the cost of transportation 
tends to retard a citys expansion 


along the lines of community health 


ind atety Cheay ar fares with liberal 
transtel have een a tremendous tactor 
Chicago’s territorial growth and devel 
( ment 
(heap and rapid transportation is also a 
means of preventing the crowding together 


of people in limited areas, with the attend 

damage to both health and morals*that 
always is in evidence in badly congested 
districts 

The question of family health has im 
pelled thousands of peopl in Chi igo to 
seek the outlying districts where at 
and sunshine can be had in abundance 
and where there is elbow room and a 
chance for children to grow and develop 
into healthy and vigorous men = and 
women And cheap and rapid trans 


' 
portation has made thi 


s possible lhe 
workman of to-day can travel a round 
trip distance of twenty miles between his 


place, and do it 1m less 


home and his work 


time than he could have traveled half the 
distance twenty years or more ago. A well- 
known health worker said some years ago 
that improved transportation facilities had 
taken thousands of people out of the con- 
gested districts in a single ward and into 
neighborhoods where, with no increase in 
rentals, the living surroundings from a 


health standpoint were immeasurably su 


perior to those amid which they had for 
merly lived. And while there can be no 
accurate estimate made as to the numbet 
of lives saved each year on account of the 
wholesale hegira of people from bad to 
good surroundings, there can be no doubt 
that such moves do exert a direct and vital 
influence over both the sickness and the 
death rates of the city. Especially, too, ar 
fresh air, sunshine, and open-air play 
grounds important factors in promoting 
the healthy, normal development of grow- 
ing children, 

\ long while ago Lord Bacon said 

There be three things that make a nation 
great and powerful—a fertile soil, busy 
workshops, and easy transportation of men 
and goods from place to place.” 

\nd many years later Lord Macaulay 
the noted English historian, put it this 
way: “Of all human inventions, the alpha 
het alone excepted, those inventions which 
have served to abridge distance have done 
the most for human civilization.” 

Of course, under Macaulay’s interpreta- 
tion may be classed the telephone and the 
telegraph as agents which practically elim- 
inate distance. But none the less does 
cheap and rapid transportation figure as a 
factor in the making of higher standards 
of living as directly related to the people's 
health and to their morals and social life 

From the Bulletin of the Chicago 
School of Sanitary Instruction 

















FORWARD STEPS 
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For this department the editors will welcome short articles from city, town and county officials and 
heads of departments, on subjects of interest and practical value to others engaged in similar work. Photo 
graphs, plans, or other illustrative material, should accompany the articles whenever available. 
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Rating Restaurants 
Jackson, Micu.—In no other place is 
food liable to be contaminated more than 
in the restaurants and cafés where it is 
handled and directly consumed. Because 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH—JACKSON, MICH. 





P Sanitary of Hotels, R Bakeries, Etc 
300 
Date 
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entiness 
RIGERATOR 
¥ a » 
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= _# ———— v7 
Equipment + Methods am Total 
NOTE—If there te evidence of the presence of & dangerous disease among attendants 


the total score shall be 6 


Owner or Agent ar lneperter 


SANITARY INSPECTOR’S CARD USED IN JACK- 
SON, MICH. 


CITY OF JACKSON 


DPARTHENT OF PILE HALT 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY that the food establish- 


ment of 


located at____ 


has been inspected by this department and giveu a 
score of 














This card remains the property of the CITY OF JACKSON and must 
be kept in a prominent place 


Any unsanitary condition at any time may lower this score 





DISPLAY CARD FOR WINDOWS OF FOOD 
ESTABLISHMENTS 


of the channels thru which the food passes 
before reaching the kitchens, much of it is 
here found unfit for human consumption, 
but there is also great possibility of the 
transmission of disease by those who handle 
food. 

The Department of Public Health of 
lackson, Mich., realizing these facts, has 
required all those handling foods to pass a 
physical examination. Complete records of 
the physical fitness of all who are employed 
in local restaurants are kept on file. A 
score card system has also been established 
which standardizes the requirements and 
makes it possible to show the proprietor 
exactly wherein his equipment or his meth- 
ods are at fault. 

In this system of scoring 60 points are 
allowed for methods and 40 points for 
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No Ki vcwew Tet Orrar Tete? 
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EXHIBIT OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES IN THE GRAND RAPIDS ‘‘CITY SHOW’’ 


equipment, tl Ss 2g ne ti cK ean 
conditions il lva re over tie ( } 
better equ nt lhe locatior ont l 
ventilation of the building are first consid 
ered, and then the apparatus for keeping 
the equipment clear This portion of the 
score is classified under “Equipment Phe 
cleanliness of the floors and walls, the care 


and cleanliness of utensils, tables and r 


frigerators, the appearance of employes and 
the handling of garbage are classified and 
scored as “Methods Rating places are 
scored once each year, but are inspected fre 

quently, and any unsanitary condition exist 

ing at the time the inspection is made lowers 
the score. 

The use of the score card system has 
helped to secure better conditions in eating 
places. This is partially due to the fact 
that the score is seen by the public who 
patronize the restaurants, and therefore 
each proprietor is desirous of having his 
record high 

The ordinances of the city of Jackson 
give the Food Inspector power to close any 
public eating place which is below standard 
In most cases a warning is all that is neces 
sary, and by this means our restaurants ar¢ 
kept in sanitary condition. 


The “City Show” in Grand Rapids 


Granp Raprips, Micu.—The Municipal 


xhibit in Grand Rapids, or what wa 
known as the “City Show,” was held J] 

ry 19-24. Every city activity that is sup-- 
ported by direct taxation was display¢ 
the fundamental of the whole undertaking 
eing to make clear what the functions 


the various departments are, how each dé 
partment is operating, and what efhciency 
being attained. Each exhibit was d 
ve lope d along the line of service which that 
particular department is giving to the public. 
Ihe Exhibit was held in the Armory and 
ccupied the entire floor space and the ga 
leries. Booths were assigned to the fol 
lowing departments: Health, Meat and 
Milk Inspection, Infant Clinic, Housing 
Parks, Recreation, Forestry, Assessors 
Comptroller, Treasurer, Purchasing, City 
Planning Commission, Social Service, | 
brary, Clerk, City Commission, Weights 
ind Measures, Smoke Inspection, Streets 
and Engineering, City Manager, Police, R« 
tail Markets, Signal Service, Electrical I 
spector, Fire, Museum, Water and Light, 


Schools. 


Nearly one-third of the space was given 
over to schools. Music was furnished by 
the High School orchestras and bands. The 
I:xhibit was open from Io in the morning 
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INSTRUCTION IN THE CARE OF TREES, BY THE GRAND RAPIDS BUREAU OF FORESTRY 
BOOTH IN THE MUNICIPAL EXHIBIT 


until 10 at night, and the morning session 
was given over to the smaller school chil 
dren. The Attendance Committee arranged 
that all children of the city above the fifth 
grade in public and parochial schools should 
be given an opportunity of visiting the Ex- 
hibit. The booths were uniform, and the 
Armory was beautifully decorated. The 
various exhibits were a revelation to many 
citizens who had had little knowledge of the 
actual operation of the city departments. 
It was an unusual opportunity for the chil- 
dren, in the field of civics, and they came 
in numbers which proved their interest. 
The estimated total attendance for the 
week was between fifty and sixty thousand. 

It may be worth while enumerating the 
titles of the various committees that were 
in charge. They were selected from the 
citizens at large who were interested in 
making the Exhibit—backed by the city 
a success, and were as follows: General, 
Decoration, Floor, Subject Matter, Booth, 
Publicity, Program, Screen, Motive, Atten- 
dance, Invitation, School Attendance, Space, 
Historical, and Financial. The undertaking 
has proved a very satisfactory means of 
educating the public on the functions of the 
municipal government. 

FRED H. LOCKE, 


City Manager 
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The Public Cooperates in News- 
paper Publicity for a City Library 

St. Paut, Minn.—‘“The ideal city is the 
city of ideals” is one of the slogans of St 
Paul. It is for this reason that civic and 
business organizations are emphasizing th: 
importance of wider and better library serv 
ice, and it is for this reason, too, that the 
newspapers are giving a large amount of 
space to library and literary news. 

In two respects the newspaper publicity 
which the Public Library of this city is r« 
ceiving in the St. Paul Pioneer Press is 
unique: the book department inaugurated 
in this newspaper in May, 1919, is the only 
one known to be edited by a city librarian 
and the only one in which the reviews are 
written by readers rather than by reviewers. 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
heading of this department in the issue of 
January 18, 1920. Reviews of three books 
are given, a notice of the writing of Olgin 
on Russian literature and social thought, 
also ten paragraphs of interesting notes on 
authors, books and periodicals, and a list 
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THE NEW BOOKS REVIEWED _ 
BY READERS OF ST. PAUL 











Note—Readers’ questions with 
regard to books should be ad- 
dressed to the City Librarian. 
Answers to these questions of 
general interest will be pub- 
lished in this column. 


War Psychoiogy. 


John Lane, 1919. 185 p. 
This book renders a distinct sery, 
e American r =: 





NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY FOR THE 


of additions to the library, classified under 
the heads of Literature, Biography, History, 
Industrial Arts, Music, Miscellaneous and 
Fiction. The books reviewed are: “The War 
and Men’s Minds,” by Victoria de Bunsen; 
“My Own Times,” by Lady Dorothy Nevill; 
and “What Industry Owes to Chemical 
Science,” by Richard B. Pilcher and Frank 
B. Jones. 

It will be noted that there is sufficient 
variety to interest several classes of readers, 
and even the casual perusal of these col- 
umns gives one an impression of the value 
of the codperation between library and 
readers here illustrated. 

W. D. JOHNSTON, 


Librarian 








CITY ENGINEERS 

















Sunday Feature Section Edited 
by City Engineer 

Port Artuur, Tex.—Until last year all 
improvement work in Port Arthur was done 
by contract. In the spring of 1919, how- 
ever, when the bond issue authorizing the 
improvement of 41 miles of streets was 
carried, there was strong opposition to the 
city’s doing its own work by day labor. The 


They Tell What They Think of Late Arrivals at 
the Public Library. 


Edited by City Librarian, ———___— 


“THE WAR’ AND MEN'S MINDs,” 
by Victoria de Bunsen. London, 








erature, Prof. Cunliffe refers to Gals- 
worthy’s “Man of Property” as his 
best novel. 


Miss Amy Lowell says that Louis 
Untermeyer’s finest work ts his vol- 
ume of parodies entitled “And Other 
Poets.” She ranks it among the 
great parodies of literature. 










William Salter’s “Nietzsche t 
Thinker, recently published, is 
scribed by H. M. Kallen as th 
k on Nietzxhe in the 

a srhapsg 








PUBLIC LIBRARY OF ST. PAUL 


council of city officials, nevertheless, de 
cided in favor of day labor, and as soon as 
the work was begun it was made the policy 
of the Engineering Department to publish 
full plans and figures in order that all tax- 
payers might know how the city was spend- 
ing their money. This has proved a marked 
success in every way and has converted 
many of the earlier objectors. 

As a part of this publicity the Port 
Arthur Daily News now carries jn its Sun 
day edition a complete page prepared and 
ed:ted by the City Engineering Department. 
The following quotation from the first issue 
of this feature page describes in detail the 
object of this form of publicity : 

In presenting this page to the taxpayers and 
citizens of Port Arthur the city’s Engineering 
Department requests The Daily News in this, 
the initial issue, to make a word of explana 
tion. 

This department is working and has worked 
with the full realization that its personnel are 
employes of the taxpayers and placed in charge 
of certain important work thru the regular 
administrative channels of the city zovernment 
It is in this realization of the relation of en 
plove to employer that this department of 
publicity is deemed necessary, and The News 
with the codperation of the Engineering De 
partment, will publish an account of the pri 


ress made and interesting facts and figures 

from the department records each week 
While the space in this issue will be devoted 

largely to the new street improvement work, 
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PAGE NINE 





Your Money; How the City Is Spending It 





The Daily News to Place FIRST SHELLS TO 


Facts and Figures Betore ARRIVE MONDAY oom 


Tax Payers Every Sunday 
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~ TARE CONSIDERING Busy Scene on Streets 


=" TORAIWAGE FIRST Ren Lumber Arrives to 


Start the Paving Work 


HEADING OF NEWSPAPER PAGE PREPARED BY CITY ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT OF 
PORT ARTHUR, TEX. 


t being uppermost in the minds of the citizens 
as a most necessary improvement at this time, 
other issues will be devoted to drainage, sewer- 
age, their construction and operation, with all 
nformation as to completed and proposed im- 
provements in all departments 

In connection with what has been accom 
plished there are many interesting facts con- 
tained in these records which have not been 
published and which will be incorporated in 
this report from time to time along with the 
account 1f progress on the current work. 
There are facts of interest concerning the 
pumping plants alone which will have their 
place with a brief history of the progress whicl 
has been made in the drainage and sewer 
systems to date 

An appeal is being made for the cooperation 

f every citizen in the city to the end of pro 
viding Port Arthur with every improvement 
nossible with the funds available, and helpful 
and constructive criticism will do much toward 
this end. 
CLARENCE E. RIDLEY, 
C 


ity Engineer 








- PARK ° 
DEPARTMENTS 
Fort Wayne’s Covered Public 
Market 
Fort Wayne, Inp.—The city of Fort 
Wayne has always maintained a largely 
patronized public market. Until recently 
it was held in the open market space, usually 
uncomfortable from the’ sun and frequently 
interfered with by rain. Some years ago 
it was decided that a covered market should 
be provided, and the City Council com- 
menced the accumulation of a building fund 
for that purpose. This was continued for 
about five years, by which time the fund 
had grown to a sufficient sum to justify un- 

dertaking the work. 

Competitive plans were asked for from 
home architects, and the one shown in the 
illustration on page 253 was adopted. The 
tables and columns are of concrete, the 
roof of wood with tile covering, the ceiling 




















of ornamental steel, paneled with heavy 
wooden beams. The market space is 150 
feet in width and 500 feet in length. The 
building runs thru the center, giving ample 
room on either side for backing up the 
market wagons to the sales tables. The 
roof extends about 8 feet on either side, 
giving protection from sun and rain. Two 
stalls are arranged between each pair of 
columns. These are rented at $15 each 
for the year, the renter being permitted to 
retain the same stand from year to year, 
but not to transfer his lease to another. If 

lease is given up it is then awarded to 
the person occupying the head of the wait- 
ing list, which usually numbers from forty 
to fifty. 

The stalls would easily rent at $25 each, 
the price first put upon them by the city. 
rhe gardeners, however, went into court 
and succeeded in establishing the conten- 
tion that under its charter the city could 
only make a charge sufficient to pay in- 
terest upon the investment, provide a de- 
preciation fund, keep up repairs and in- 
surance, and reimburse the city for the 
daily cleaning up of the market space. 
The court fixed the rental of the stalls at 
the price now charged. The number of 
stands being insufficient for all, many gar- 
deners are still compelled to occupy ad 
jacent streets. 

The market is held on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays, with an average at- 
tendance of buyers of about 7,000. Fort 
Wayne has a population of about 90,000. 
Prices are about the same as at the best 
retail stores, the chief advantage to pur- 
chasers being in the greater freshness of 
the vegetables and food offered, and that 
the profit on the sales made goes directly 
to the producer, thus encouraging produc- 
tion and making it unnecessary to ship in 
supplies from outside sources. The market 
is under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Public Parks, Any suggestion to dis- 
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THE COVERED CONCRETE MARKET IN FORT WAYNE, IND 


ense with it would meet with almost unt ment to provide mear 
versal opposition from Fort Wayne citizens, nic parties can prepat 
because of the belief that without it store door stoves wert 
prices would be increased. ago, and there are no 
DAVID N. FOSTER operation. These stov 
President, Department of P I 


and mortar. Eacl 
: — feet high, and at one et 
Park Stoves for Cooking Picnic vith a brick chimney ( 

Dinners ground. The top i 


S e¢ 
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lorpEKA, Kans.—Considerable success has steel plates, each having 
attended the efforts of the Park Depart- steel covers like a regular c 

















COOKING A PICNIC DINNER IN A TOPEKA PARK 
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simplicity of the design and the attractive 
finish make them very useful additions to 
the park’s picnic grounds. 

It is essential that such stoves be made 
as nearly vandal-proof as possible, for the 
public are not always satisfied with the con- 
veniences provided for them and from time 
to time undertake to rearrange the equip- 
ment presumably to roast a pig, or something 
larger than the steak and vegetables that 
ordinarily make up the bulky portion of an 
outdoor meal. However, the majority of 
persons who use these stoves take good 
care of them, and the caution is interjected 
here for the benefit of park superintendents 
who may have to deal with the disorderly 
element. 
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We have found wire receptacles for trash 
of great assistance in keeping the ground 
about the stove in good order. Wood has 
been provided so as to preclude the possi- 
bility of breaking down young plants or 
shrubs to get firewood. One of the con 
veniences appreciated by the public in Gage 
Park is a source of fresh water close to 
each of the stoves. Near one there is a 
deep well equipped with a pump, and the 
others are near hydrants carrying city 
water. Our experience indicates that these 
stoves are used from early spring until the 
weather becomes too cold to enjoy outdoor 
parties 


E. F. A. REINISCH, 


Superintendent of Parks 


Pure Water Greatly Reduces Typhoid 
in Ontario, Canada 


Activities of the Provincial Board of Health Show Beneficial Results 


STUDY of the typhoid death rate in 
A Ontario, Canada, for the eleven 
years from 1908 thru 1918 gives an 
idea of the real value and effectiveness of 
public health work in relation to pure water- 
supplies. The Board has been particularly 
active in obtaining pure water for domestic 
purposes. It has actively advocated and se- 
cured the installation of filtration plants, 
sterilization with liquid chlorine, and the 
use of typhoid vaccine in many commu- 
n-ties. 
rhere have been 454 fewer deaths for the 
period 1908-1918 on account of the activities 
of the public health authorities in reducing 
the death rate from typhoid fever. The fol- 
lowing table shows the typhoid fever death 
rates: 








1908 1909 1910 
County see sen ven _ cos BOS 25.1 22.0 
La sears caeuke , a . 87.8 34.3 51.5 
ROU ons nxenes Canoe seaek soe Meee 67.7 56.4 
Average for Province....... 29.7 29.9 $1.5 





George Chandler Whipple, Professor of 
Sanitary Engineering, Harvard University, 
estimates the value of a life between the 
ages of 15 and 35, which is the period within 
which most typhoid cases occur, at $4,600. 
From this the saving thru the preservation 
of the 454 lives in Ontario by the reduction 


in typhoid deaths would seem to be $2,088,- 
400. In addition, it must be remembered 
that every death from typhoid means that 
about 15 have had the disease and success- 
fully combated it, but that each has lost 
one or two months’ time and has had to pay 
a doctor’s bill. Figuring the financial loss 
at $300 for each case of typhoid which was 
successfully combated, we have another 
total of $2,043,000, making a saving of 
$4,131,400 to the Province of Oxtario alone 
in its fight against typhoid. 

Let us consider the debit side of this ac- 
count. It amounts to $10,000 a year, which 
is the expenditure of the department for 
this work. However, the figure of $110,000, 
for the eleven years, subtracted from the 
grand total still leaves a balance in favor 


1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 





10.9 13.3 10.0 9.45 8.1 6.58 5.09 
27.7 17.3 12.4 9.43 12.1 7.5 9.6 
470 46.0 47.4 38.0 52.2 31.4 17.2 
18.7 16.7 13.5 10.7 12.5 8.4 7.52 


of the fight against typhoid of $4,021,400. 
Surely for the sake of the country and the 
world, when lives are as valuable as to-day, 
this wonderful saving is worth serious con- 
sideration by those communities whose anti- 
typhoid activities are not keyed up to the 
highest pitch, 
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New Concrete Bridge in Fairmont, W.Va. 


Attractive Lighting Scheme Includes Concrete Posts for Lights and Trolley Wires 


By Charles F. Bornefeld, C. E. 


N order to connect the densely populated 

residential section of Fairmont, W. Va 

known as the South Side, with the h: 
of the business and commercial distr 
concrete-steel arch bridge of the opel 
spandril type was constructed in 1917-1918 
over what is known as Coal Run Ravine 
Its completion has solved quite adequately 
the transportation problem which existed 
vetween these two rapidly growing sections 
of the city laces an 


The new bridge re; 
antiquated, unsafe steel viaduct structure 


built in the same location over 20 years 


ago. 

The structure is most attractive for this 
location, with its three equal arch spans 
each 116 feet in length, with 28-foot ris« 
These flat 


square, tapered piers, making a total height 


arches are carried on high 
from the roadway to the bottom of the 
The design includes two 
40-toot 


with creosoted wood block, and a double 


ravine ot 90 feet. 
7-foot sidewalks, a street paved 
track trolley system located on the 
line of the bridge. This system accommo 
dates the inter-residential electric car set 

ice, as well as the interurban trolley ser 

Fairmont, Clarksburg and 
The total length ot 


ice between 
other suburban towns. 
the bridge is 455 feet. 
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CONCRETE LIGHTING AND 
TROLLEY WIRE POLE BUILT AS AN IN 
TEGRAL PART OF BRIDGE RAILING 


The beauty of the design lies in the sim 
| the effe 


icity of its lines, ‘ 
shades and shadows. and the proper propo! 
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THE SOUTH SIDE CONCRETE ARCH BRIDGE RECENTLY COMPLETED IN FAIRMONT, W. VA 
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America’s Traffic Accidents Too Numerous 
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Fewer Horses—More Motor .Trucks 

‘ ording 1 " Stable Census con- less city, state and federal serives also 


ted by the Sanitary Bureau of the New 


York City Health Department, of 10,554 


| 
stables in New York City in 1917, there 
vere but 7,920 remaining in 1919. In the 
same length of time the number of horses 
had been reduced from 108,036 to 75,740. 


While the decreas yere most rapid in 
: , 
Liat >< pl ite lertakings, nevertne 


showed pronounced reductions, there being 
52 less stables and 586 fewer horses. Re 
porting these facts, the Wheeling, W. Va., 
Register claims that “the motor truck 1s 

ipidly emptying the stables of the nation, 


and a glance at the growing sales totals in 


> 


this industry would seem to prove the truth 
of the statement. 
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Exterminating the Mosquito 


Extensive Work in Nassau County, L. L., Proves Profitable 


By C. Chester Painter 


Secretary, Nassau County Extermination Commission 


OR the last few years, Nassau ( inty 
has been actively campaigning against 
the mosquito. This work has been car- 

ried on by the Nassau County Mosquito Ex- 
termination Commission, which was organ 
ized in the early summer of 1916 under 
Chapter 408 of the Public Health Laws 
of the State of New York. An idea of the 
magnitude of the Commission’s work may 
be gleaned from the facts that Nassau 
County comprises about 300 square miles of 
territory; that it includes some 90 or more 
villages; and that there are approximately 
20,000 acres of salt marsh within the county 
limits, some of it on the north shore, but 
most of it on the south shore in a strip 17 


miles long, averaging 32 miles in width 
It is well known that mosquitoes breeding 
on salt marshes are migratory Phey have 


been found as far as 40 miles from their 

breeding places. So, of course, the first 

problem to be attacked by the Commission 
| 


was the drainage of the meadow lands, 


which were prolifically breeding mosquitoes 
that infested the entire county. Each yeat 
a contract is let for the installation ot 


‘ertain number of feet of ditches. To date, 
approximately 5,000,000 feet of ditches have 
been dug, draining about 16,000 acres of our 


total salt marsh lands, leaving about 4,000 
acres still to be drained. 


The Ditching System 

Our ditching system is very elastic. It is 
neither the well-known parallel system nor 
the much advertised checker-board system. 
It is a sort of combination of the two. A 
careful inspection is made of the meadow 
to be drained, and then the ditches are 
staked according to the peculiar conditions 
of each area. The distances between the 
main ditches vary from 100 to 160 feet. A 
suitable number of spur and cross ditches 
are installed, according to the character o1 
the meadow, the length of the main ditches 
and the prevalence of salt ponds and de- 
} 
i 


pressions. It is not safe to place any de- 


pendence upon seepage on the meadows. 














OUTFIT USED TO OIL CATCH-BASINS IN 
NASSAU COUNTY 


lhe most satisfactory salt 
is a deep, narrow one with straight é 
and a level bottor If the ee 
inches deep, the drainage will be é 
and the cut will go below the 
thus insure a bottom free { 
width of 10 inches is about rig! 
sun from penetrating the dit ¢ 
the growth of vegetation along t side 
walls of the ditch. When, | ever 
meadow is encountered, a wide \ ed 
ditch, varying in depth from 8 t inche 
proves most efficient. 

\ny ditching system, however ad juate 
must be well maintained to guarant 
ettectiveness. In order to rry on t 
maintenance of our tched areas, we di 
vided our drained salt marsh into 
putting each sectio1 
spector with a small labor crew, and ma 
ing the inspector responsible for the con 
tion of the ditches in his sectior Chest 
crews do the spring maintenance and kee 
up a systematic patrol during the whol 
season. They also do minor exte1 n wor 
such as spurring an overlooked salt pond, o1 
filling with sods a newly formed depres- 
sion. This plan of maintenar giving 


excellent results, 
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breeding mosquitoes, it 
must be oiled. If the 
violation is a brook, all 
the vegetation .must be 
cut away from _ its 
banks and it must be 
carefully cleaned and 
leveled so that a fairly 
rapid flow of wate 
will be maintained. If 
the violation is a 
swamp with a satisfac- 
tory outlet, it must be 
ditched so as to carry 
the water off to the out 
let. Often, however 
there is no outlet to a 
swampy area. Then it 
is advisable to dig one 
large ditch thru the 


SEARINGTOWN, N. Y.. SWAMP BEFORE DRAINAGE lowest portion of the 


The Upland Work 
It was not until an appreciable proportion 
of the salt marsh was under control that we 
turned our attention to upland problems 


It was in 1918 that we began to concentrate 


upon this phase of our work The first ste Pp 


was general inspection to locate all actual 
and probable breeding places. Then all vio 
lations, some 600 at the present time, with 
the number constantly increasing, were 
listed, a system was inaugurated under 
which oiling is combined with inspection, 
and a schedule was arranged whereby each 
violation is looked after every six to eight 
days 

It should be understood that these are all 
field violations and do not include Pipiens 
breeders, such as cesspools, wells, rain bar- 
rels, tin can dumps and other purely local 
breeding places. These violations are cared 
for by that part of mosquito extermination 
termed house-to-house inspection; their 
control will constitute the last step in our 
campaign and will not be undertaken until 
the field work is reduced to its inevitable 
oiling and maintenance 

Altho our upland work, perhaps, is not so 
vast as our salt marsh work, it is far more 
complex. Each violation is a problem in 
itself and must be handled according to its 
own particular characteristics. If the viola- 
tion is a pond, it must be cleaned or drained 
or, frequently, lowered; or, if no one of 


these methods is possible, and the pond is 


swamp, with lateral 
ditches if necessary. This will dry the 
area and confine the water to the ditches 
which can be oiled more easily and 
more economically than could the swampy 
area, had it been possible to oil the latter 
at all. Also, in the case of a swampy area, 
we have found it both effective and econom 
ical to resort to dynamiting. Usually, just 
below the surface there is a stratum of clay 
ranging from 6 to 8 feet in depth, and be 
neath this, the sandy soil characteristic of 
Nassau County. When the stratum of clay 
is broken up by a dynamite charge, a 
natural seepage results and the swamp soon 
becomes dry. When drainage is accom- 
plished by dynamiting, no maintenance is 
necessary. This, of course, is a consider- 
able argument in favor of its use whenever 
conditions permit. 


The Oiling of Catch-Basins 


In conjunction with the upland work, 
there is the question of catch-basins, and 
where there are as many municipalities in a 
territory as there are in Nassau County, 
the problem of oiling the catch-basins ac- 
quires rather gigantic proportions. For a 
while we followed the plan of oiling the 
catch-basins by means of sprinkling cans. 
It soon became evident, however, that some 
ot our more important work was in danger 
of being neglected because so much time 
was being consumed on this catch-basin 
proposition. 
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One of our men immediately came to the with the number, 512, caught in 1918 

rescue by devising an apparatus composed also interesting to note that 9 

of a 42-gallon, portable pressure tank than 75 per cent of the upland breeding 

mounted on a truck and equipped with 24 was Culex Pipiens, the house-to-house 

feet of hose, at the end of which is attached mosquito, against which we are 

a sprayer. A picture of the outfit in opera paigning 

tion accompanies this article. The truck is Another indication of the success of our 

driven to the catch-basin, a man jumps oft work is the very gratifying malaria statis 

the back, applies the oil by the mere pres tics of the past few years. The data have 

sure of his thumb, and is ready to go on been compiled from weekly reports of 


[he carrying of the oil from truck to catch 
basin and back and its resultant loss of 
time; the considerable waste of oil caused 
by the surplus amount unavoidably applied 
when the oil is poured on the surface in 
stead of sprayed; and the general incon 
venience and awkwardness of handling the 
sprinkling cans, are all overcome. Since we 
have been using this apparatus, we o1l our 
catch-basins in one-third the time previously 
required, 


The Work Has Paid 


In conclusion, it might be well to giye a 
few statistics showing the results of our 
work as a whole. These can best be shown, 
perhaps, by a consideration of our mosquito 
collection data and the comparison of 
malaria cases reported annually. 

It is our custom to make weekly night 
collections of mosquitoes at 52 stations 
thruout the country during the season from 
May to October. These collections reveal 
that there are fourteen kinds of mosquitoes 
in Nassau County, four 
of the salt marsh va- 
riety and ten of the up- 
land variety. Our 1919 
mosquito collections 
show that about 50 per 
cent of the salt marsh 
mosquitoes caught in 
this country were taken 
east of the drained 
meadows. The commu- 
nities adjacent to the 
drained marshes were 
practically free from 
Sollicitans, the prevail- 
ing salt marsh mosquito. 
In spite of the exces- 
sive rainfall after the 
middle of July, 1919, the 
total number of upland 
mosquitoes caught in 
1919 was 382, which 
compares favorably 


physicians within the county 


COMPARATIVE MALARIA SUMMARY, NASSA 
COUNTY, I I 


No. communities reporting { 

Nx loctors receiving ré¢ t { 

N doctors reporting sé 
No. reports received % 
N 


cases reported 

New 

Recurrent “ 
lotal . 175 rf 68 


The successful prosecution of the work 
has been due in no small measure to the in 
terest and cooperation of the Commissio1 
ers, Hiram R. Smith, of Hempstead, L. | 
John T. 


Pratt, of Glen Cove; Anton G 
Hodenpyl, of Locust Valley; Dr. Arthur D 


Jaques, of Lynbrook; Daniel Morrison, of 
Freeport, and Abraham Adelberg, of Cedar- 
hurst; also to Chief Engineer William H 
DeMott, of Freeport. 








SEARINGTOWN SWAMP AFTER BLOWING THE BOTTOM 


OUT WITH DYNAMITE 
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Fire Prevention as a Life-Saver 


An Appeal to Fire Marshals and Others Responsible for Human Safety 


By James R. Young 


Insurance Commissioner and Ex-Officio Fire Marshal of North Carolina 


ATURALLY, in speaking of fire pre- 
N vention we turn to property loss— 

and well we may, for so immense is 
the annual loss that it is nothing less than 
an unpardonable fault, if not a crime. At 
least two-thirds of it is easily preventable 
by the exercise of ordinary care, to say 
nothing of what can be saved in having 
proper apparatus, trained firemen, and a 
sufficient water-supply. Why longer erect 
unsafe buildings and allow such conditions 
on our premises as are calculated to start 
and feed fires? 


Property Loss from Fires 


In the United States and Canada we have 
an average loss of $250,000,000 each year. 
These are big figures, and, unfortunately, 
are hard to be taken in—practically $500 a 
minute. Do you realize what this loss is 
and means? It exceeds the annual produc- 
tion of gold, silver, copper and petroleum. 
Even while I am talking, fortunes are 
burned up. Factories, stores, theaters, 
hotels, churches, schoolhouses and dwellings 
are in flames. A new fire starts every three 
minutes. There is a continuous conflagra- 
tion. Men, women and children are fleeing 
for their lives before the Fire Fiend! 

In the midst of the late world war, when 
food meant so much in feeding the armies 
of our allies, as well as our own, one ele- 
vator fire in Chicago destroyed enough 
wheat.to make 50,000,000 loaves of bread; 
one in Brooklyn destroyed 700,000 bushels 
of grain; one in Rochester, N. Y., $1,000,000 
of grain; and a stock-yard fire in Kansas 
City destroyed 11,000 cattle and 33,000 hogs. 

No one true to his country, his people, 
himself, can fail to wish to stop this great 
waste. The property destroyed helps no 
one. Whether a loss to the owner, fre- 
quently representing the savings of a life- 
time, or paid for by insurance, it represents 
so much wealth—and is gone forever. If 
replaced, this must be done with material, 
toil, labor, and expense that might be more 
profitably used in building up rather than in 
replacing. 


For years, with increased vigor and im- 
petus, a great fight has been waged against 
this loss, which is largely due to ignorance 
and carelessness. The facts and conditions 
are laid before us. We read and _ hear, 
but somehow do not take them in 
do not realize what they mean. The facts 
are published in books and leaflets. Posters 
in striking and even horrible form are used. 
The press, our mighty educator and re 
former, gives its columns to the work. The 
people stop, express their surprise and won- 
der, and then pass on with little further 
thought of this great scourge, and with 
even less action in behalf of fire-waste pre- 
vention. 

As an educational subject, as a live eco- 
nomic question, as a call to service to all, 
this has no superior. It affects more people 
than war, pestilence or famine and hurts 
more families and individuals than all the 
business failures that reach their millions 
in property loss. 

In my state we have adopted as our 
motto and slogan, “Make North Carolina 
safe for life and property.” Upon the In- 
surance Commissioner, as ex-officio Fire 
Marshal, has devolved the enforcement of 
the Fire Marshal Law, enacted in 1899, the 
state building code, enacted in 1905, and the 
statute governing fire escapes and proper 
exits, enacted in 1909. These statutes are 
of vital interest to our people; they call for 
earilest, active work on our part and our 
best efforts to elicit aid from every avail- 
able source. 


Loss of Life from Fire 


I need not dwell further upon the im- 
mense loss of property by fire and the duty 
of saving it. There is a still more urgent 
reason for fire prevention—the loss of life 
from fire. Several years ago I began to 
clip from newspapers accounts of loss of 
life by fires and was surprised to find that I 
clipped accounts of the deaths of from 150 
to 175 each year in my state. Those to 
whom I told this would hardly believe it 
and insisted there must be some mistake, 
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altho I had the clippings. 

After our Health Department established 
a Bureau of Vital Statistics, | went to it 
for my figures, and received the report for 
1916 as 327 deaths, for 1917 as 316 deaths, 
and for 1918 as 300 deaths from fire in 
North Carolina, while for the first three 
months in 1919 the average was two a day. 
In a campaign to enlist the active aid of 
every man, woman and child in this work, 
these data formed a wonderful weapon in 
the warfare against fire waste. Property 
could be replaced; new factories, stores and 
dwellings could be erected; but who could 
restore a single life lost by fire? 

It appears that three-fourths of these 
deaths from fires are those of women and 
children, and three-fourths of these are 
helpless little children. With this story I 
caught the interest of the children, and the 
mother instinct in our women was touched 
and they responded. This, perhaps, ac- 
counts for the unusual aid and codperation 
received from the women and children. 
Over 1,100 North Carolina Safety Leagues 
have been organized among the children of 
the state, representing 35,000 children, and 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
given active aid. The North Carolina 
Safety Leagues are federated with the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
there is full codperation. 

Using North Carolina’s percentage of 
fires as a fair basis, you will readily find 
that there are annually over 23,000 deaths 
from fires in the United States and Canada. 
Shall we, as an enlightened and Christian 
people, stand for this? Certainly not! 
There is no excuse for our people, thru 
ignorance and carelessness, to sacrifice the 
lives of women and children in smoke and 
flame. 

The Fire Demon’s Greatest Ally 

Many people are ignorant of what will 
cause a fire. They are careless about doing 
things or allowing conditions that will start 
or feed fires. Laws to prevent such condi- 
tions are not heeded. Many city and town 
officials and legislators are hard to reach 


and to be made to see the necessity of pre- 


cautions and care. In opposing a building 
code brought before a committee of our 
Legislature for enactment, a senator said 
that if this law was passed he could not 
kindle fires with kerosene in his home. I 
said, “Senator, I hope you do not now.” 
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“Yes, I do,” he replied. “Then,” said J, 
“what about your servants?’ And he re 
plied that he did not allow them to do so. 
Of course we all know that will 
imitate their employers in habits about the 
home. 


servants 


A legislator who opposed the Safety 
Match Bill said that he did not favor safety 
matches, as he could not strike them on the 
seat of his trousers. Yet in one year this 
law and its enforcement saved our people 
in North Carolina over $40,000. 

My appeal to all fire marshals is to save 
life and to realize what a wonderful oppor- 
tunity is offered for service in this direction. 
It is more than preventing fires, more than 
lessening the actual destruction of property 
by fire; it means the saving of lives when 
fires do come. Of course, the nearer fire- 
proof you build, the nearer safety to life 
you build; but even in fire-proof or fire- 
retardent buildings there may be smoke and 
other panics causing loss of life. 

In many cases the builders feel they can- 
not afford to build a fire-resisting, much less 
a fire-proof, building. This may or may not 
be true, tho there never was a time within 
my knowledge when the costs of fast-burn- 
ing and fire-proof buildings were so close 
together. But for one thing I plead, that 
all buildings—from frame to fire-proof— 
shall be so constructed, equipped and kept 
that in case of fire the occupants may be 
saved, This can be done, but it calls for 
more care and attention than is usually 
given it now. It is bad enough to find that 
lives are lost thru oversight in keeping 
buildings in proper condition, but construc- 
tion is more deliberate. You plan your 
buildings with the use of the best architects; 
you do it deliberately; and to plan without 
care for safety to life is criminal in the 
We little 
building our homes to make them less liable 
to burn, and even less care to make them 


extreme. exercise too care in 


safe for ourselves and our “families in case 
of fire. How many of us give any attention 
to this or have our architects do so? 
Theaters are too often built with little 
thought of safety to patrons in case of fire— 
having inadequate exits and often allowed 
to be crowded beyond the limits of safety. 
With scores of lives at stake, we neglect 
even the most common precautions. How 
few of our public buildings, like hospitals, 
sanatoria and hotels, are planned for safety 
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to life, and how often are even the precau 
tions taken nullified by a careless use and 
handling of them! 

We pass laws compelling our children to 
attend school, and then put them in dormi- 
tories and school buildings that are a men- 
ace to their lives, and practically shut them 
off from all but a bare chance to escape in 
case of fire. School buildings, of course, 
are subject to the fire dangers of other 
buildings; but their greatest menace to life 
lies in rapid burning and the smoke panic. 
The first is overcome by fire-proof con- 
struction. The latter will get in its work 
even in a fire-proof building, as the smoke 
spreads rapidly and produces a panic even 
when there is no real danger of fire. We 
are told that 80 per cent of the casualties 
in school buildings are from panics when 
the subjects are not touched by fire. 

We must put up fire-escapes that the 
teachers fear having the pupils use when 
there is no excitement, and rely on fire 
drills that fail amid the smoke of a rapidly 
spreading fire. It is well to have fire drills, 
but not to rely on them to the neglect of 
other more needed precautions. The out- 
side fire-escape amounts to only a small per 
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cent of safety in the average building. 

After a careful study, I am convinced 
that the smoke panic can be handled only by 
the double-tower stairway and the elimina- 
tion of all inside stairways and openings 
between floors. Buildings so equipped have 
been found to be just as convenient as any 
others and fully as cheap. In my state we 
are now erecting no other class of school 
buildings. We prefer safety for our chil- 
dren to anything else, and in this way we 
get safety and the other desirable conditions 
in our schools instead of the menace to life 
found in the average school building. 

Are we undervaluing human life, or have 
we simply grown careless in its protection? 
We should spare no means for safeguarding 
lives. The automatic sprinkler, one of our 
most efficient agencies in fire protection, is 
a great life-saver and should be more gen- 
erally installed. It will richly pay to in- 
stall these sprinklers in schools, dormitories, 
hospitals, and other like buildings. Cer- 
tainly no building containing valuable prop- 
erty or sheltering a mass of human lives 
should be without the protection afforded 
by an automatic sprinkler system. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From an address before the 
lire Marshals of North America. 


It Makes a Difference Who Pays for the Leak 


To the Editor of Tue American City: 

The cartoon which Tue American City 
recently published, which was supposed to 
represent the attitude of the average flat- 
rate water consumer when there was a 
leaky faucet and his attitude after a meter 
was set, reminds me of a statement made in 
our office by a plumber who had been in 
business here for a great many years, 

He stated that he had been doing work 
from time to time for a certain citizen of 
Terre Haute who bought his water at a 
fixed rate. The plumber had occasion to 
visit the citizen’s residence to install new 
plumbing, etc., and he noticed that the 
water closet was leaking; he knew it to be 
a fact that the closet had been run- 
ning for eighteen years. At different times, 
when doing other work, he had suggésted 
that he repair the closet ; but he was always 
advised not to do it, as the flow of water 


thru the closet did not cost the citizen any- 
thing. In 1916, when we installed about 
3,700 meters, which included installations 
in nearly all residences in the city, a meter 
was set on the premises where the closet 
had been running for eighteen years. The 
plumber stated that on the day when we set 
the meter he was called by telephone three 
times by the owner, urging him to come at 
once and stop the leak, with the statement 
that the water company had set a meter and 
he wanted the leak stopped. 

I am glad to say that we are now 97.2 per 
cent metered, including every private fire 
protection line in the city. There are 218 
flat-rate customers, each being supplied 
thru a single fixture. 


Dow R. Gwinn, 
President and Manager, The Terre Haute 
Water Works Co. 
January 10, 1920, 

















A Unique Street Lighting System for 
Bridges and Narrow Roadways 


The Use of Low-mounted Units on the Kensico Dam Roadway, New York 
City Water-Supply 


PUBLIC highway, carrying considet 
able automobile traffic, traverses the 
top of Kensico Dam, which impounds 
the 38-billion-gallon Kensico Reservoir of 
the New York City water-supply Che 
road approaches from the east over a three 
arch masonry bridge across the near-by 
waste channel of the reservoir. Each ter- 
minal of the dam is surmounted by a cir- 
cular pavilion of granite 
The part of the roadway crossing the top 
is approximately 2,200 feet long and 26 feet 
wide. At either end of the dam are located 
two pavilions surrounding a circular court. 
he roadway is brick paved and runs be 


15 inches deep, spaced approximat 
feet apart and located on both sides of the 
roadway with a staggered arrangement of 
spacing. The centers of the openings are 
20% inches above the surtace of the road 
way. 

After the dam was completed, preliminary 
tests of various lighting equipments which 
were tried out indicated the necessity of the 


development of a special system of il 

mination which would require specially de 
signed devices It was recognized that the 
roadway could best be lighted by triangulat 


sheets of light. It was further requiré 
that as near an approximation of even illu 





NIGHT VIEW OF KENSICO DAM ROADWAY LOOKING DOWN ON THE ROAD 


tween cut stone parapets approximately 4 
feet in height. 

The architectural specifications for this 
dam would not permit the use of poles in 
connection with a lighting system of the 
roadway It was therefore decided that the 
lighting should be provided from ports lo- 
cated in the side of the parapet wall. The 
designing architect conducted experiments 
with apparatus consisting of candles and 
boxes, and concluded therefrom that a light- 
ing system could be developed for the road- 
way which would not require the use of 
poles. As a result, provisions were made 


by permanently locating recessed openings 
cut in the stone work. These openings 
were approximately 133 


4 inches square and 


mination as possible be provided Chere 


must not be objectionable glare, and the dis 


tribution of light must be such that the 
usual requirements of good street lightin 
be met as tar as possible with the nit 
located in these unusual positions. Light 
ing units designed to meet these require 
ments are perhaps best described by quoting 
from a copy of the original specifications 
which were drawn up after the preliminary 


investigations and tests. 


The Accepted Lighting System 


There is a cast metal frame of suitable 
size to fit the opening in the parapet wall 
carrying a hinged door which is fitted for 
supporting the prismatic glass. This door 
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NIGHT VIEW OF KENSICO DAM LOOKING ALONG THE LEVEL OF THE ROADWAY, SHOWING 





THE UNIFORMITY OF ILLUMINATION 
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Trees for the Streets of Cities and Towns 


An Outline of Proper Methods of Planting and Cultivat 


IMPLI 


and practical information with 


which the idea of city beauty may be 
brought nearer realization is Lined 
in a recently published bulletin, “Street 


prepared by a horticulturist of the 
\griculture 


wth 


trees 
United States Department of 
With very few exceptions, the tree gre 
yf the 


streets of the average \merican 


1 or city is ragged and unkempt. That 
of the st rb or small village not ich 
ette! less it has been under adequate 
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inicipal control and the antings on a 


given street have been confined to a single 

ind ot tree Chose m dern necessities t! 
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tion and destruction of ood trees Loo Te 


inicipalities realize, however, that these 
facilities can be provided without impair 


the beauty of shade trees. One meat 


f preventing injury is the more general 
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Put Street Tree Planting Under Civix 
Control 
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A STREET IN STOCKTON, CALIF., WITH MIXED PLANTINGS PHOTOGRAPHED IN EARLY 
SUMMER 


The trees are of different kinds, some unsuited for the purpose, planted at varying distar 
according to the inclination of property holders 
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able varieties, by setting out healthy speci- 
mens, and by planting and caring for each 
tree properly. 

As American municipalities have in 
creased in size, and hard pavements have 
supplanted earth roads, the conditions for 
tree growth have become increasingly se- 
vere. In large cities it is practically im- 
possible for the average householder to 
grow street trees successfully at anything 
like moderate cost. 


Put Street Trees Under City Control 

Providing shade on city streets is as 
much a municipal function as providing 
lights or sidewalks, and therefore should 
be undertaken by public officials. Negative 
control by requiring permits for planting, 
pruning and removing is little better than 
no control. Probably the most satisfactory 
provision is thru an unpaid commission of 
three or five members—men who should 
be appointed to long terms, since it takes 
two or three years for a commissioner to 
realize the needs and scope of the work. 

Even a good board charged with the 
care of street trees can accomplish little 
without liberal funds. These may be pro- 
vided by appropriation from the general 
tax fund or by direct assessment against 
the property owners, collectible with their 
taxes. In any event, the minimum appro- 
priation should be sufficient to carry on 
properly the work already begun. 


Property Owners Should Pay for Planting 


All things considered, it is probably de- 
sirable to assess the cost of tree planting 
against property owners on a_ frontage 
basis, while maintenance may be provided 
out of general funds. The town or city in- 
augurating a comprehensive street-tree 
program should secure help of someone 
who knows trees and local conditions, and 
who will carefully select a suitable kind of 
tree for each street or section of the city. 
Mixed planting of different sorts of trees 
is not pleasing. Where several varieties 
are already growing on a street, the prob- 
lem, of course, is more difficult. If there 
is but one good variety and several poor 
ones well matured, the gaps that occur 
from death or disease may be replaced with 
suitable young trees. In many cases, how- 
ever, it is preferable to cut out all the 
standing trees, particularly if most of them 
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are undesirable, and begin afresh, thereby 
securing beauty and uniformity. 


Proper Spacing of Trees 

An almost universal fault is to plant trees 
too near together. Furthermore, the re- 
moval of a fairly good tree, because short- 
lived or misplaced, usually meets with much 
popular opposition, tho such a change may 
be wise. It is extremely important that 
young trees should be planted farther apart 
than is commonly considered desirable. If 
one insists on setting out trees close to- 
gether, specimens of a short-lived variety 
can be placed alternately with trees of a 
more desirable variety. Even in such cases 
the public usually is strongly opposed to 
the removal of the “fillers” at the time 
when the welfare of the better trees de- 
mands it, therefore it is unwise to take the 
chance of planting fillers, 

A common practice is to set street 
trees 35 feet apart. If public opinion 
will permit the removal of one-half 
of the trees at the proper time, this 
is a good arrangement. In general, a 
better rule for the eastern half of the 
United States and for the Pacific Coast 
is to set trees 50 feet apart in the case of 
most varieties. For larger-growing trees, 
60 or 70 feet is even better. The public’s 
instinctive opposition to cutting down 
trees, mistaken as it frequently is, is but 
another indication of how much trees mean 
to man, and emphasizes the need for wise, 
far-sighted care of them. 

Some of the more obvious difficulties 
with which a city tree has to contend are 
water-tight pavements, the removal of top 
soil in street paving, careless digging for 
public service utilities, saturation of the 
soil with gas from defective pipes, the 
pouring of salt water from ice cream 
freezers into gutters, the gnawing of 
trunks by horses, and the slashing of tops 
by linemen and tree trimmers. If it is im- 
possible to grow trees on a street, that 
thorofare should not be used. This test, 
applied to many congested city districts, 
would find them sadly wanting. 

A common mistake in young, growing 
cities, and in many older ones also, is to 
provide wider street pavement than is 
likely ever to be needed. By reducing the 
roadway and making the remainder into 
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AN OAK-SHADED STREET IN BIRMINGHAM, ALA., IN LATE SUMMER 


parking spaces, much is added to the at those whose worth has already been de 
ractiveness and comfort of the city onstrated 
Trees Suitable for City Streets What Trees to Plant 

Compared with the whole number o! For the region comprising the 
trees used for horticultural planting, the ern part of the country from « 
number of kinds suitable for street plant nois to the Atlantic Ocean, and « 
ing is fairly small, A street tree must have a southward thru the Appalach 
fairly abundant foliage that will withstand _ tains, the best trees for street 
dust and smoke, a root system .not easily the red and pin oaks, Londot in¢ 
affected by unusual soil conditions, by r¢ more, the staminate form of the 
stricted feeding areas, or by root pruning basswood, tulip, Norway mapl 
resulting from street digging. The tops thornless honey locust, Amet 
should be in proportion to the streets in the southern portion of this reg 
width. Narrow thorofares should be light land the sweet gum he 
planted with columnar trees, such as Lom sugar maples are among the be 
bardy poplars, or in some cases with trees suburban conditio1 he ha ert 
that do not attain great size. Broad streets grow, but should be discard 
may be planted with spreading trees better varieties. Th 


As a rule, native trees that have been nut oaks are worthy 
successfully grown in other cities should be svils in the subur 


given the preference in making selections The bulletin conta g 
There are also many prominent native and more than a score ferent 
introduced trees which have not been trees, stating the tim hicl 

planted on a sufficient scale to demonstrate their geographic di 

their value for street planting for any con includes many varieties of elt 

siderable area. The burr oak, swamp oak other trees, as well as certail 

scarlet oak, white oak, sour gum and others such as the ginkgo, a native of Ja 


may be found on trial to be as valuable as__ thrives on either a cool or a hot ate 
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Culture of Trees 


Nursery-grown trees should not be used 
for street planting. They should be trans 
planted at least every two years while in 
the nursery to insure a thoro root pruning 
and an abundance of fibrous roots close to 
the trunk. If woodland trees are wanted, 
most kinds should be grown for a few years 
in a nursery before being planted on a 
street. A tree should have a_ straight 
trunk with a good set of branches, the 
lower ones being 7 to g feet above the 
ground. Opinions differ as to the sizes to 
plant, but for average conditions trees 10 
to 12 feet high with trunks 2 to 2% inches 
in diameter are satisfactory for most street 
purposes. With elms and sycamores and 
some southern oaks, trees somewhat larger 
can be used, while in the regions of limited 
rainfall smaller trees are preferable. 


Planting the Trees 


An important detail in street planting 1s 
the preparation of the hole. From 2 to 3 
cubic yards of top soil from land that has 
been producing good crops should be pro 
vided for each street, well enriched with 
rotted manure—one part of manure to four 
of soil. Eighteen square feet of opening in 
the pavement should be provided, especially 
if the latter is impervious to water. The 
soil should be from 2% to 3 feet deep, It 
the soil in which the hole is dug is so im- 
pervious as to hold water, artificial drain 
age must be provided. Under no circum- 
stances should the depth of available feed- 
ing ground be less than 2 feet. The deeper 
the roots can go, the less injury is likely to 
result from drought. If trees are to be 
shipped in from a distance and are not to 
be planted at once, they should be taken on 
arrival to some well-drained spot not too 
exposed, while the roots can be carefully 
covered or heeled in, In doing this the tops 
may be left erect or laid almost parallel to 
the ground. Not a moment of exposure to 
the roots should be , permitted in trans- 
ferring them to the soil. If the roots ap- 
pear dry, they may be dipped in a tub of 
water or thin mud for a few minutes before 
heeling in. When taking trees out of this 
temporary protection, care should again be 
exercised to prevent exposure of roots to 
sun or wind. They should be kept closely 
covered with moist burlap or canvas until 
planted. 


Vor. XXII, No. 3 


Fall or Spring Planting 

In climates where newly planted trees 
may secure sufficient soil water to replace 
losses resulting from drying, fall planting 
is best. Where they secure insufficient 
moisture, it is better to plant only in the 
spring. Where the soil freezes to a level 
below the roots, a supply of water is cut 
off from the latter, and the tree may be 
killed because of the evaporation, 

Soil that is too dry will show no ten- 
dency to cling to the roots when thrown 
about them during planting. In the case 
of such dryness it may be well to water 
the soil a day or two in advance; or if the 
excess of dryness does not make the soil 
difficult to handle, the tree may be planted 
and then thoroly watered. After watering, 
3 or 4 inches of the loose soil should be 
spread over the wet ground to prevent un- 
due evaporation. It should not be tramped 
or pounded in any way after the water is 
applied. If trees planted in moist, retentive 
soil are watered after planting, they should 
be provided with a mulch of similar earth. 
East of the Mississippi River, trees planted 
in soil that is in good condition do not need 
watering at the time of planting. 

At planting time the tree should be so 
pruned as to remove half to three-fourths 
of the leaf buds. Specific directions with 
regard to pruning are difficult, because dif- 
ferent species of trees differ materially in 
the character of their growth. In addition 
to pruning the tops, broken ends of roots 
should be removed with a clean, sharp 
knife, as new rootlets put out more readily 
from cleanly cut, fresh surfaces than from 
ragged breaks. Under certain conditions 
young trees usually need the support of a 
strong stake, and often some _ well-con- 
structed guard to a height of 6 or 7 feet. 

If, after planting, the season is dry, the 
ground should be soaked thoroly, and as 
soon as it has dried sufficiently it should be 
loosened up with a hoe or earth to make 
a good earth mulch. Young trees should be 
inspected annually, and all branches not 
placed to form a good head should be re- 
moved. 


Care of Mature Trees 
Proper care of mature trees involves a 
thoro understanding of tree growth. One 
can often reshape the top of a neglected 
tree to advantage, tho many mistakes are 
perpetrated by ignorant, but well-mean- 
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ing, trimmers, The removal of dead or un- 
desirable limbs should be done by cutting 
them off at the crotch so that the wound is 
parallel with the remaining branch. The 
closer this cut is made to the remaining 
branch or trunk, the better. There should 
be no stubs left to harbor decay and pre- 
vent healing 

It is difficult to stimulate artificially the 
growth of street trees, because the un 
covered area about the roots is generally 
small. Sometimes trees can be benefited by 
dissolving % to 1 pound of nitrate of soda 
in 50 gallons of water and applying 1 to 25 
gallons of the liquid at a time, the amount 
depending on the size of the tree. Unless 
this soil is damp, water should be applied 
immediately afterwards This solution 
should be used only when the tree is in full 
leaf and growing. 

Water, of course, is one of the great 
needs of city trees, as the ground is fre- 
quently covered with water-tight paving. 
Street trees are subject to attacks by in- 
sects, and several varieties have their de- 
structive enemies and diseases. Hence 
every municipality needs the services of a 
trained man who is provided with an 
efhicient spraying outfit. It is estimated that 


95 per cent of the attacking insects can be 
killed by insecticides carefully ipplied 
with a machine that delivers a stream 
under high pressure. Details as to th 
names of insects and diseases to be looked 


for, methods of treatment and materia 
to be used, may be found in other Govert 


ment publications, or by correspondences 


with the nearest state agricultural experi 


ment station or with the United States De 
partment of Agriculture 


Do Not Whitewash Trees 
Whitewashing the trunks of trees is us¢ 
less and unsightly—useless because it does 
not prevent the attack of insects, and un 
sightly, because it makes the trunks obtru- 
sive when they should be inconspicuous 
Bandaging with cotton or various prepara- 
tions may occasionally be useful, but be- 
cause such applications are so seldom help- 
ful, and because some preparations result 
in injury to the trunks due to constriction, 
they should not be resorted to except upon 

recommendation of an expert. 


Eprtortat Note.—Copies of the bulletir 
entitled “Street Trees,’ may be had at the rate t 1 
ents each by addressing the Superinter tof D 
nts, Governme Printing Off W ask D. ¢ 


Hogs Removed Garbage From Streets 
in Old New York 


Dickens Described the Refuse Removal Methods of 1842 


HE recent choked and shell-holed con 

dition of the streets of New York 

has delayed many of the normal a: 
tivities of city life which are ordinarily 
taken for granted. Since relief has come 
with the removal of most of the metallic 
looking mountains which have lined the 
streets, the March winds are carrying high 
and low the dried and disintegrated refuse 
which remains. 

The collection and disposal of all the 
waste that has accumulated in the streets 
while the collection wagons have been un- 
able to make their rounds is a heavy task. 
But the method that was in vogue eighty 


years ago will not be called into service 
In those days hogs were turned loose in the 
streets to eat the garbage. These animals 
were not on the city pay-roll, but they were 
efficient. In “American Notes”. Charles 
Dickens describes such scenes of 1842, 
when the hogs got their living by street- 
cleaning. Nowadays the hog is kept busy 
in the background, and the garbage is 
brought to him. Hog-feeding farms have 
heen established by a number of municipal- 
ities, and an exchange of benefits is thus 
provided—the city gets rid of the garbage, 
the hogs turn it into pork, and the city or 
contractor makes a profit. 











The Characteristics of Asphalt Sidewalks 


Methods of Construction for City and Park Use 


By Walter E. Rosengarten 


Traffic Engineer, The 


Hil toundatior 1 siklewalk 

othe ct subject whicl 

requires careful attention The sul 
grade should be well draimed and firn he 
bottom course \\ cn in SI le walk ind 
Street pavements 18S ¢ entially the 1oad 
carrying part of the structure, should be so 
designed that it will distribute the loads 
over a relatively large portion ot the sul 
grade, and at the same time be able to dis 
pose ot water whiuch 


ight accumulate ut 


der the walk and cause heaving from trost 
action Since the ads which sidewalks 
carry are not excessive, the question of 
frost action generally becomes the impor 
tant one It is for this reason that an as 
phalt sidewalk is advantageous It is 


vielding and will not readily crack and dis 


integrate with slight movements, thus per 


mitting a less expensive foundation than 
must be used lor i rigid ivpe ot surtace 
\ wide selection of materials can be suc 


cessfully used tor the foundation of an as 


phalt sidewalk; among them may be men 
tioned sand, gravel, broken stone, brick 
concrete or cinders. The cinders should be 
steam or black cinders Ashes as btained 


Irom 


Asphalt Association 


households are not suitabl Vhe 
foundation depth is dependent on the weight 
of loads from above and the character of 
the subsoil beneath. An average of 6 inches 
of cinders should be sufficient 
conditions, 4 


under ordi 
nary inches of 
broken stone, or 3 inches of concrete. 

Upon the compacted foundation is laid 
the asphalt wearing surface, which might 
he a I-inch course of sheet asphalt mixture 
having a dusting of cement brushed over 
the surface; 


gravel of 


where a cinder foundation is 
used, it will be found desirable to first lay 
an open binder course 34-inch in thickness. 
\ mixture of asphalt and clean stone chips 
spread and rolled to a depth of 1 inch, with 
sand or pea gravel scattered over the top 
and rolled into the surface, also makes a 
A surface of as 
phalt tiles 8 inches by 8 inches square ot 
hexagonal, and I inch to 2 inches thick, is 
sometimes used. 


desirable wearing course 


These tiles are made by 
thoroly mixing crushed stone and hot as 
phaltic cement and then compressing this 


mix into a tile or brick. The tiles are laid 


on a sand-bed or directly upon the leveled 
foundation described above. 
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Another type of surface is the asphalt 
macadam, which makes an excellent sur 
face at a small cost. Upon the foundation 
course is spread and rolled a 14-inch layer 
of broken stone passing a I-inch screen. 
Hot asphaltic cement is then spread at the 
rate of about 1 gallon per square yard, 
which penetrates into the top course, filling 
the voids and binding together the stone 
particles. A covering of stone chips is 
applied and rolled into the surface. This 
is followed by a light seal coat of asphaltic 
cement and again covered with clean stone 
chips and well rolled. 

Interesting data on the cost of resurfac- 
ing macadam walks with sheet asphalt have 
been tabulated for Lincoln Park, Chicago. 
In Lincoln Park proper there are about 
50,000 square yards of walks built prin- 
cipally of cinders, limestone macadam, and 
gravel macadam. In 1913 the attention of 
the commissioners was drawn to the diffi- 
culty of keeping these walks in condition 
for foot travel. In wet weather pools of 
water would stand in the walks; in dry 
weather the protruding stones caused a 
great deal of discomfort to the pedestrians, 
thereby obliging many of them to walk on 
the grass; and in winter the removal of 
snow was unnecessarily difficult. 

In deciding upon what methods to use to 
eliminate the above difficulties, the follow- 
ing considerations were borne in mind: 
(1) low first cost and low maintenance ; 
(2) the walks should be in harmony with 
the park surroundings; (3) the utilization 
of the foundations of the walks as they 
stood; (4) the walks should be of such a 
nature as to induce people to use them, 
rather than the grass. With these consid- 
erations in view, the choice was narrowed 
down to building Portland cement concrete 
walks or resurfacing with an asphaltic mix- 
ture. It was finally decided to build some 
experimental sections with an asphaltic top. 
These experiments proved so successful 
that enough money was appropriated to 
cover nearly 40,000 square yards of walks 
with an asphaltic wearing surface. About 
one-third the area, or 13,329 square yards 
of walk, were sufficiently compact and rough 
to pave with a wearing surface only. The 
remainder, or 26,657 square yards, required 
a binder and top. The binder used was 
composed of %- to 34-inch stone and as- 
phalt. A number of tests showed that the 
percentage of asphalt used, by weight, was 
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as follows: minimum 3.85, maximum 5.15, 
average 5.25 per cent. The binder was laid 
so that it was 34-inch thick after being 
rolled with a 5-ton roller. The wearing 
surface mix consisted of asphalt, limestone 
screenings, stone dust and bank sand in 
the following proportions 


Per Ce 
Asphalt .. 10 
Passing 200-mesh 12 
Passing 80-mesh 18 
Passing 40-mesh 6 
Passing 10-mesh l 
Retained on 10-mesh l 


The wearing surface was laid 34-inch 
thick after being rolled with a 5-ton roller. 
Immediately after rolling, Portland cement 
was brushed over the surface and then 
rolled with the 5-ton roller. The cement 
fills the minute voids in the surface and 
also improves the appearance of the walks. 
From the cost report it can be seen that 
asphalt walks were laid at approximately 60 
per cent of the cost of concrete walks where 
both binder and top were used, and at about 
35 per cent of the cost of concrete where 
a wearing surface only is used 


Labor . ome $0.107 
Material .... ? 
Teams ... 01 
Overhead charges . 4 
Total cost per square yard $ 


George T. Donoghue, Chief Engineer for 
the Lincoln Park Commission, Chicago, 
stated in October, I91t9, that “the walks 
have given complete satisfaction despite 
the fact that they have been subject to 
much heavier traffic than was originally in- 
tended. For two seasons a pleasure device 
consisting of a tractor carrying trailers of 
three coaches, each coach with a capacity 
of 12 passengers, ran over these walks. In 
addition, trimming trucks for electric light 
work and pick-up trucks used to gather 
leaves, paper, etc., have traversed the walks 
daily. We have not had occasion to spend 
more than $300 in maintenance since the 
walks were first built in 1913 and 1914. At 
the present time we have had over 70,000 
square yards of walks with an asphaltic 
wearing surface.” 

The cost of constructing asphaltic side- 
walks will often be found to be from 25 to 
50 per cent less than the cost of cement and 
brick walks. This, when considered that 
they are not slippery, easily repaired, 
shock absorbing and pleasant to walk upon, 
easily cleaned, not porous, smooth and with- 
out joints, should make them very popular. 

















THE PORTION OF THE BRONX RIVER PARKWAY WHERE STEEL PAVING GUARDS WERE USED 


Use of 


Steel Paving Guard on Parkway 
Drive 


{ ine€ ne otani 


\ 1917 the Bronx Park omn I it the ortherly lin of the Botanical 
Oo! New York pave a section or the (arden vhere ther« is a yOnt e 





Parkway Urive withi he bronx Nive! tween the isphalt block pavement yf the 
Parkway Reservation, extending from t dri and the bituminous macadam pave 
Botanical Gardens, Br x Park, to Bronx ent within the Botanical Gardens This 
Boule vard, W illiamsbridge a distan I paving guar consisted ot 10-foot le ngths o! 
ibout 1,500 linear feet The driveway 2 ich angle iron with steel anchors 
32 feet wide and was paved with 2-in 8 inches apart extending into the concrete 
asphalt block laid on a concrete foundatior foundatior In placing these angles, they 
and held between concrete flush curbs ( were nailed to the back of the form for the 
inches in width, making a total width for concrete pavement foundation \s con 
the driveway of 33 feet. One hundred crete curbing was used in the sections of 
sixty feet of International steel pa the driveway immediately preceding and 
ing guards were used instead of flush following the steel guard portion, it was 
curb, and 40 feet were used as a header necessary to use asphalt blocks as fillers of 


Stee/ paving guard 
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SECTION OF PARKWAY PAVEMENT SHOWING FOUNDATION, SURFACE AND STEEL 
PAVING GUARD 
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the corresponding space inside the an 
ruards, as shown in the sketch. 


Advantages of steel paving guard 


Cannot be vorn oft by es 
tires his is not, howe ag 
the Parkway Drive, 
trafic is prohibited.) 
\ ws entire surtace paver 
aterial and color. 


Disadvantages: 
Increased cost. 


Little, if any, saving in lal 
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Excess Condemnation as an Aid in City Improvement 


Rapid growth and new traffic problems of 
large cities have in recent years developed 
absolute need for comprehensive city plant ng 


which involves knowledge of existing condi 
tions and study of the future growth, covering 
the proper relation of improved thorofares 


boulevards, parks and recreation grounds. In 
securing such improvements thru condemnation, 
the courts do not permit the moré 
land than is shown to be actually This 


taking of 
fl 


needed 


often results in leaving remnants of abutting 
parcels of land which are inadequate tor propet 
building utilization, for which owners ha 

been awarded damages to full value With the 
right of excess condemnation the city woul 
acquire sufficient abutting land t pr cle 
properly shaped building lots These would be 
resold or leased, with suitable restrictiot i 
required, to protect the improvement, a t 
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Apric 14.—New Orveans, La 

National Child Labor Committ ec A eet 
ing General Secretary, Owen R 
East Twenty-second Street, New York ( 
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street, 


city would derive the benefit i 
resulting from the development 

Protection of thorofares, p ( 
building sites from  unsightl t 


eglected vacant rem 





t excess condemt Anothe 
ent to the city for cost of impr 
sale of excess land It can be rez 





stood that many public improvements 
be secured at little or 1 cost, and 
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The Motor Truck Serves All Municipal 
Departments 
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A 1-TON REPUBLIC TRUCK WHICH HAS PROVED VERY USEFUL IN THE PARK DEPARTMENT 
OF HOUSTON, TEXAS, ACCORDING TO A RECENT REPORT FROM C. 8S. BROCK, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF PARKS, IN HANDLING SHRUBBERY, GRADING ROADS AND IN 
GENERAL HAULING 

















THE MOTOR SECTION OF THE HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, FIRE DEPARTMENT 


This illustration shows one 75-foot aerial with ladder-nozzle equipment, three triple-combination 
ers of 7 gallon capacity, and one squad car with a 35-gallon chemical tank, 300 feet of 2%4-inch 
¢e, rubber covers, smoke helmets, life-saving equipment, and a crew of ten men All the apparatus 
is of American-LaFrance make In addition there is one Re l-ton truck with 800 feet of 2%-inch 
, > mines pment, one Mclaughlin supply car, and ome McLaughlin chief’s car, whict 
, - f this fire department The photograph was taken in front of the 

4 ngs 
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A SERVICE MOTOR TRUCK USED FOR ALL KINDS OF WORK BY THE SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT OF DECATUR, ILL. 





etting Out of Holes ‘ 


In many cases only one wheel wil By ak 
truck it can be easily pulled out. This can be done by shifting the " 
under the frame, or by getting a few |} men t ft on the corner that 
should carry a tow line The momentu ft t k w a 
Starting thru such roads put your shifting lever in | eat I 
means only to stay there indefinit | 
{ roa install chains beforehand ar a l t stuck ar iboring 
































MOTOR SPRINKLER-PFLUSHER AND SIDEWALK CLEANER UNIT MOUNTED ON A MACK 
TRUCK OWNED AND USED BY THE CITY OF RICHMOND, VA 
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What Chambers of Commerce and 
Realtors Can Do to Help Abate 
the Billboard Nuisance 


By Everett L. Millard 


President, Municipal Art League of Chicago 


NE of our large American cities has 

already reaped the fruit of the new 

legal situation in regard to billboards 
resulting from the most recent decisions, 
ind has actually accomplished their regula 
tion and prohibition. The city of Los An- 
geles has divided the city into business and 
residence districts, permitting billboards in 
the former and prohibiting them in the lat 
ter zone, 

The advertising billboard is now recog 
nized as one of the leading nuisances in the 
home life of and to a less extent 
in our rural communities 


our cities, 
In this, of course 
I am not referring to small signs which ad 
vertise a business conducted on the prem- 
real estate “For Sale” and “For 
which, si 


ises, or 
Rent” far as I know, have 


not been attacked in any ordinance, except 


signs, 


as their size has been limited to a reasonable 
billboards meant are those 
large purveyors of information to an un 
willing public as to goods for sale, which 
line so many of our city streets and which 


degree rhe 


form such magnificent avenues of approach 
along the boulevards and railroad tracks 
to Atlantic City. 


The Effect of Billboards on Real 
Estate Values 
It is not an esthetic question only which 
interests us, altho from a dollars-and-cents 
point of view no one any longer sneers at 
the profit to a community in the beautifica- 
tion of its physical appearance. Least of 
all will such a group as the real estate men 
fail to appreciate the value of making their 
communities attractive to visitors; they 
know that a modern and handsome city 
pays, and that the beauty of the streets 
largely determines not only the satisfaction 
of its residents in living there, but the de- 
sire of other people to visit it 
Clippings from all over the country show 
the continually increasing protest against 
the defacement of streets and roadways for 


selfish interests, and real estate men in par- 


ticular have such a strong interest in the 
matter, arid their influence is so powerful in 
the communities in which they reside, that 
they are capable of forming and making 
effective public opinion. 

I recall a resolution passed by the In- 
diana Real Estate Association a couple of 
years ago in Indianapolis, wherein the bill- 
board was declared to be a nuisance, es- 
pecially in our cities, where its unsightli- 
ness affects real estate values and net re- 
turns, and detracts heavily from the value 
to the people of the city’s investments in 
parks and boulevards. 

Unfortunately, however, the law of the 
land is apt to be so conservative that it falls 
behind the advance of public opinion, and 
for a number of years it held up efforts to 
abate billboards. Esthetics are not recog 
nized in general by the courts, altho there 
would seem to be no good reason why of- 
fenses to the eye should not be recognized, 
as well 
The streets has fre- 
quently been held to be outside of the regu 
latory powers of municipalities, where the 
only complaint is on the ground of appear- 
ance. 

I think that in time the courts will ad- 
vance to keep pace with public opinion. 
The regulation of boards for artistic rea- 


as offences to the ear and nose. 
defacement of our 


sons is not, in my opinion, an interference 
with private property, but is a regulation of 
the use of streets and highways, for there 
is no question that a view of the boards 
from the streets is what is contemplated 
and what is necessary to the use of the 
boards, and that no boards would be erected 
if it were not for their effect, or supposed 


effect, on the passer-by. The President of 


the Board of Commissioners for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia told me that they pro- 
hibited boards under any circumstances in 
that city boldly on the theory that it was 
for the public welfare, and court decisions 
indicate that the suppression of ugly struc- 
tures, even on private property, whose only 
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A PORTION OF THE BILLBOARDS FORMERLY IN THE BRONX RIVER PARKWAY RESERVATION 
NEAR WILLIAMSBRIDGE, NEW YORK CITY 


The Bronx Valley for five miles was outraged by these nuisances The signs faced a railroad and a 
popular motoring road 








object is to affect the passers-by in the high 426).* 
ways, will more and more be deemed to be This decision is of tl 
in element of public welfare. tance, in that it hold ynst 
ictment absolutel tor] 
Court Decisions Regarding Billboards residence districts. S 
We now have the authority of the courts hibition follows 
behind us on a perfectly sound legal basis frontage consents, becat 
for regulating and prohibiting boards un could not allow property ownet 
der the police power, where there are prac- to the erection i lboards 
tical objections to them. These practical action if it could not absolut 
objections must be made clear to the court, boards, a right to which the 
to show that an ordinance is reasonable, if sents aré simply i Walve!l 
it is contested. Some years ago the city of The decision is based on « 
St. Louis made a great advance in billboard luced in the lower court, which is 
protection by passing an ordinance which ized in the following quotation f the 
laid down definite rules for the safety of Supreme Court of the United St 
construction of such boards, defining theit Upon the question of the 
location on lots, and requiring them to be the ordinance, much evide 
. : upo trial of tl 
built free from other structures, so as to pon th 
: ; : s ; Supreme Court finds that fires tart 
minimize the fire risk, as well as requiring jy the accumulation oi <4 ' 
a clear space under them, to lessen the dan which gathered about 
ger of their becoming a nuisance This ffensive and insanitary 
. ; hab ‘ found out } P +} 
ordinance was attacked and sustained, in a : eve found about the 
— or. lord a convenient conceals nt 
vicrorous >» >. step S t 
vigorous opinion. Phe next step wa ceed : 
taken by the city of Chicago, in an ordi nals. As bearing upon t 
nance passed in I9II, wherein signs on quirement of the section t 
. : se.aie : ucively fo ssidence purpose ’ ( 
roofs of buildings were prohibited and ma lusively for reside pur} 
—- : fs rE il ce eileen that the trial court erroneously 1 ed t 
jority consents were require for constru low testimony to be introduced t sage 
tion of boards in residence districts. The that residence sections of tl 
roof prohibition has never been attacked, as full police or hre protectior ther secti 
but the consent requirement in residence have, and that the streets of s section 
. . , more frequented by unprotect ‘ 
districts, when it was finally enforced by ' , 
¢ = anne : children than, 
the city of | hicago, was contested by the other sections of the t 
billboard companies. The Supreme Court the crimes against 


offenses against 


of Illinois upheld the right, and this de- 
cision was affirmed in 1917 in the case of 
Cusack vs. City of Chicago (242 U. S. *See Tue Ay x M 
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Relief is afforded the traveller, whether suburbanite or pleasure-seeker, and the neighborhood’s self- 
respect is restored 


cluded by the trial court, there remains sufi 
lent to convincingly show the propriet 
putting billboards, as distinguished fron 

ings and fences, in a class by themselves, a 
to justify the prohibition against their er 
tion in residence districts in the interest of the 
Satety, morality, health and decency of the 


community.’ 


Che full fruit of the Cusack decision has 
not been taken advantage of by the city of 
Chicago, in that the city has not yet abso 
lutely prohibited boards in residence dis 
tricts, and the administration is, to say the 
least, not vigorous in enforcing the ordi 
nance as it stands. Los Angeles, however, 
and some small communities that I know of 
have employed it in prohibiting boards in 
their residence sections. 


Organize Public Opinion 

[I am not suggesting an effort at present 
to secure a more adequate legal recognition 
of the right of the people to a city beautiful. 
l am not suggesting common action in 
remonstrating with advertisers, which has 
its uses, but which is too difficult an effort 
to sustain. I am not suggesting work for 
higher taxation of boards, altho that will 
bear consideration. 

The immediate suggestion is that city 
officials, real estate men, and members of 
chambers of commerce directly organize 








5 


public opinion for the benefit of the commu 
nity and for themselves, and draft regula 
tory ordinances strictly prescribing the 
physical construction and regulation of 
boards, prohibiting them on the roofs of 
buildings and particularly in residence dis- 
tricts and vacant lands in such districts. 
Such laws and ordinances properly drawn 
to take advantage of the state of facts ex- 
isting in the community, as illustrated in 
the Cusack case, can be brought before city 
councils with the backing of progressive 
aldermen or commissioners, and the united 
real estate boards and chambers of com 
merce behind them. 

Public opinion is ripe for leadership, and 
city officials will find that they are on pop- 
ular ground in securing such enactments. 
The practical and political interest of such 
men must be secured to accomplish results, 
but all good civic and industrial organiza- 
tions in such a city as Chicago have been 
found willing to favor prohibition of boards 
in residence districts. If these bodies will 
draft such an ordinance, it will not be 
found difficult to secure an expression of 
united public approval. Broadly speaking, 
only people pecuniarily interested in bill- 
boards will object to their strict prohibi- 
tion, and the general public are surprisingly 
in favor of it, altho they may not always 
be articulate. 
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Effect of Car Tracks Upon Traffic 
Capacity of Roadways 
By George W. Tillson 


Consul ing Engineer, La Grange, Ill. 


HERE is probably no other one thing mstruction: th 
that is the source 


yr SO ich tr nharactel 


( 
and annoyance to the official in charge tra ind thy 
of the maintenance of street pavements or traffic on the str 
road surfaces as the existence of street car of location is perl 
tracks in those surfaces. Thisismainlytrue Its discussion invo 


because he frequently has no direct control est location f 

over the repairs required to keep the t1 S e laid within the 

in good condition. As a general rule, the he common practice tl 
street car companies must keep in good r¢ them in the ci nter, 9 
pair the tracks and the pavement between tunity for streams « 


them, and also a narrow width outside. It is either direction entirely inde] 
generally provided that, if the corporation each other. With 

does not do this, it may be done by the easily be seen that t idth | : 
municipal authorities. But so much red tape irs and the 

is involved in carrying out the legal re- vith the effect on traffic. In the 
quirements of collecting the cost of re srooklyn, New Yor ty, mal treet 
pairs from the company, that the provision with roadways only 30 to 34 feet w 


is seldom resorted to, and it is generally two lines of car tracl In such 
considered better policy to try to have the truction to t ( 
necessary work done by the corporation distance from track to cur ly 7 nd 


itself, ) feet re specti ely nd even l 
Transportation is a very important factor tances are reduced the erhang o 
in any city or state, and it does not seen car itself. It is on street e these 
quite proper that existing routes of travel tems of con ' 
should be made use of for street car tracks of traffic, etc., are particularly i 
Street car lines, especially if suburban, The author has 
should secure their own rights of way. This track should be so constructed i1 


l 
may be true as an abstract proposition, but ment that vehicular traffic could 

it should be remembered that such procedure t diagonally tarely or in anv other dit 
involves a considerable increase in capital tion witho ( nveni 1 
cost and correspondingly reduces the di that it should be so maintained that it vuld 
idend to be paid from a certain fixed far vays meet this requirement he |] ' 


This is exceedingly important at the pres truck traffic that is constantl 

ent time, when so many street car con emphasizes this idea. Witl 

panies, both urban and interurban, are find tandard rails and latest 

ing it impossible to meet their financial re- is no difficulty in accomplis! tl 

quirements with their franchise rates of tically al 

fares. ays are operated by 0 erhead tro ut } 
The fact that tracks are laid in streets jin the boro of Manhattan, ! York 

does not mean that they may be laid at any City, where the underground trol sed, 

place or in any way that the company sees_ it is necessary to have tl t half-way 


fit, without regard to public rights or needs etween the rails of tt 


] 4 ac} + 
ilso true of cable roads = n 
Principal Considerations in Location of makes it verv difficult t 
Tracks Pay ae at Th sce bet 
naintain tne ive en if) i 


The principal items to be considered are: the slot and the rail is so narrow and so 
the location of the tracks; their detailed shallow over the conduit that carries the | 
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MAKE YOUR POLICE RESPONSIBLE 
FOR THEIR TIME 


You don’t detail your policemen to certain beats simply to 
keep them walking. 

You plan them to travel those certain routes with definite 
frequency—because you know with the number of men at 
your disposal that is the best way to guard the city. 


Your planning is undoubtedly sound— 
But is it carried out? 
How Do You Know? 


And if you are not certain that your men do exactly as you 
direct 

What becomes of your careful planning? 

There is a way to know, beyond question, exactly what 
every man does with his time. It is impartial, truthful and 
absolutely dependable. 

It is so moderate in cost no city is 
too small to afford its protection. 
It is so efficient no city of any size 








) We also manufacture 





| should be without it. 


If you are a city official, interested 
in a better police force, write at 
once for our book. 


“THE KEY TO VIGILANCE”’ 
HARDINGE BROS., Inc. 


4147 E. Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Hardinge Watchman’s Portable Clocks 
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power that ordinary pavement methods are 
not successful. With the same amount of 
care in construction and maintenance such 
tracks are more of an obstruction to traffic 
than those used with the overhead trolleys. 
The author has seen in Brussels and in 
Vienna an underground trolley system 
where the slot was built in connection with 
one of the rails, leaving the entire space 
between the rails unbroken. This seemed 
much better work from a pavement stand- 
point, but the engineer in charge of the rail- 
ways of Vienna said it was not good for 
operation. 

The Board of Estimate of New York has 
made a rule that a double-track road shall 
not be laid in a street with a roadway of less 
than 40 feet. In Philadelphia, where the 
streets are narrow, generally but one track 
is laid in a roadway, the cars necessarily 
having different routes to and from the cen- 
ter of the city. 

In some cases where tracks are laid in 
the center, an area is curbed especially for 


the tracks; vehicular crossings take place 


only at cross-streets or other especially pro- 
vided places. This is true in a few other 
cities, but almost generally so in New Or- 
leans. There the streets as a rule are wide, 
allowing plenty of room for the tracks as 
well as for the general traffic of the city. 
In such cases, of course, traffic is not im- 
peded at all except as to general crossing 
from one side of the street to the other. 

Rochester, N. Y., has one or two streets 
where the tracks are located just inside the 
-curb line. On one of the streets leading out 
of Paris the author has seen a similar loca- 
tion. In Rochester the instance noted was 
on a distinctly residential street, but in Paris 
it was ina small retail section. With such a 
location the general street traffic would not 
be affected, but it has always seemed to the 
writer that it must be very inconvenient to 
the people along the line, especially if it was 
on a business street. Here, however, again 
comes in the question of how much traffic 
the car line carries and how often the cars 
run, 

Perhaps the best example of obstruction 
to traffic by car tracks of which the writer 
has. any cognizance is in the boro of 
Manhattan, New York City. Central Park 
West is that portion of Eighth Avenue lying 
directly west of Central Park. This avenue 
south of 58th Street is 100 feet wide, with a 
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60-foot roadway with car tracks in the cen- 
ter. Central Park West is also 100 feet 
wide, but the roadway is only 48 feet wide 
and the tracks are laid on the easterly side, 
the nearest rail being 3 feet from the cur] 
leaving a free roadway of 29.9 feet, not 
taking into account the overhang of the cat 

Central Park West is built up on the west 
side with business houses on its southern 
end, and the remainder with large apart 
ment houses. The cross-streets, too, are wel 
built up, so that the local traffic is hea 
Previous to the introduction of the auto 
mobile the obstruction to travel was not so 
great. But it can easily be seen that where 
it is necessary for all pedestrians to 
cross two lines of vehicular traffic in order 
to take or leave a car a great deal of trou- 
ble must occur, 

So many accidents occurred that in 1913 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
passed a resolution directing the railway 
company to relocate the easterly track at its 
own expense, with the intention of widening 
the roadway after this was done. It seems, 
however, that the tracks were located in 
their present position in 1897 at the request 
of the Park Commissioner of the city, and 
the Corporation Counsel advised that a 
court seeking to do equity might well deny 
the application to compel the company to 
again relocate its tracks entirely at its own 
expense. The estimated cost of the work 
was $352,000. Many communications passed 
between the city and the railway company 
in regard to the matter, but no physical work 
was ever done, and the tracks and roadway 
still remain as herein described. The police 
report shows that on this street 286 acci- 
dents occurred during the years 1910 to 
1913 inclusive. In addition to the accidents 
to persons, the police records show that in 
1913 there were 36 collisions between vehi- 
cles and 8 collisions between vehicles and 
surface cars. It is also stated that probably 
only the most serious vehicle collisions are 
included in the police records. No doubt 
the number of accidents has increased in 
subsequent years. 

In any event, Central Park West has re- 
cently been made a one-way street so as to 
reduce the number of accidents to a min- 
imum. In order to understand just what this 
means, it must be remembered that Central 
Park extends in width from Fifth Avenue 
to Eighth Avenue, a distance of half a mile, 
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Otterson Auto-Eductor | 
Cleans Catch Basins | 


. 


. 
Saves Time-Money-Labor 
The Otterson Auto-Eductors are saving thousands of dollars yearly to the following 
cities now using them :— 
Seattle, Wash., 1 machine Akron, Ohio, 1 machine , 
Portland, Ore., 1 machine Albany, N. Y., 1 machine 
San Francisco, Cal., 1 machine 3rooklyn, N. Y., 1 machine 
Chicago, Ill., 1 machine New Bedford, Mass., 1 machine 
Chicago, Ill., repeat order, 6 machines Providence, R. I., 1 machine 
Chicago Park Board, 1 machine Providence, R. I., repeat order, I ma- 
Milwaukee, Wis., 2 machines chine 
Milwaukee, Wis., repeat order, 2 ma- Richmond, Va., 1 machine 
chines Bridgeport, Conn., 1 machine 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1 machine Halifax, N. S., 1 machine l 
Indianapolis, Ind., repeat order, U.S. Army Camps: 
I machine Camp Meade 
Louisville, Ky., 1 machine Camp Gordon 
Louisville, Ky., repeat order, I ma Camp Lee 
chine Honolulu, H. I. 
Efficient, economical and sanitary in operation. Cleans catch basins in from four to » 
twenty minutes: 
Equipment mounted on any 5-TON 
Chassis of suitable standard make. 
THE OTTERSON AUTO-EDUCTOR CO. 
817 FAIRBANKS BLDG. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. \ 
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and that by making Central Park West a 
street for south-bound traffic only, this dis- 
tance is increased by one long block, so that 
all north-bound traffic is cut off between 
Fifth and Columbus (old 9th) Avenues. 
This, of course, increases the congestion on 
all north-and-south avenues. North-bound 
automobile pleasure traffic, altho permitted 
to go thru Central Park, has but two outlets 
to the west, so that if not thru-traffic it 
must be seriously inconvenienced. 

Compare for a moment the situation on 
Fifth Avenue south of soth Street. This 
street is also 100 feet wide, and prior to 
1908 had a roadway of 4o feet with 
sidewalk spaces 30 feet wide; but areas and 
stoops were allowed to encroach 15 feet, so 
that the free width of the street was only 
70 feet. The Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment by resolution widened the roadway 
by setting the curb back 7¥, feet on each 
side, and ordered the encroachments back 
to within 2% feet from the property line, 
thus giving a roadway 55 feet in width with 
sidewalks 20 feet wide free from obstruc- 
tion. The old roadway permitted four lines 
of traffic, and the additional 15 feet in width 
furnished space for two more, but even this 
is insufficient for the traffic requirements. 

The large cars of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company when passing occupy 
practically 19 feet of space—18.6 feet, to be 
exact. Suppose a double-track line were 
laid in the center of Fifth Avenue, with the 
traffic it would certainly have when two cars 
met, there would be left on each side a dis- 
tance of 18 feet, sufficient for only two lines 
of travel; in other words, nearly all of the 
benefits of widening would be lost. 

Prospect Park, Brooklyn, has five sides, 
and on all the adjacent streets there are 
car tracks. With one exception the location 
is similar to that on Central Park West. 
But on only one street, Prospect Park West, 
has it been necessary to establish one-way 
traffic. This is because both the local street 
car traffic—passenger as well as vehicular 
—is light. During the summer many of the 
passengers carried by the car lines have the 
park itself as an objective, and they, of 
course, are benefited by having the tracks 
adjacent to the curb. The situation as a 
whole, however, well illustrates the bearing 
of both kinds of traffic upon the subject 
under consideration. 

In another, but perhaps indirect, way it 
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can be shown how traffic is diverted on 


street car streets, and that is by its effect 
upon the pavements. In the boro of Brook- 
lyn careful records have been kept of the 
cost of repairs to all pavements for more 
than fifteen years, by individual streets. 

The cost of repairs to asphalt pavements 
on streets without car tracks for the years 
1914 to 1918 inclusive has averaged 2 cents 
per square yard, and for streets with car 
tracks the cost has been 3-4/10 cents. While 
these figures prove nothing directly, they 
are at least indicative, as they give results 
upon 31,645,000 and 3,884,000 square yards 
of pavement on streets without and with 
car tracks, respectively. 


The Problem in Suburban Communities 


The problem of track location on roads 
is somewhat different from that on streets, 
because of dissimilar local 
Then, too, a country road, even if paved, 
seldom has its pavement of greater width 
than will accommodate expected vehicular 
traffic, so that any interference with exist- 
ing pavement will be serious. Fortunately, 
however, there are generally no very seri- 
ous objections to a side location, the tracks 
being sufficiently far apart to provide for 
ample width of the pavement between them. 
The new national highway bill proposes, 
where feasible, a 66-foot width of right of 
way and a pavement width of not less than 
20 feet. This would give ample room for 
car tracks on both sides of the pavement. 
Whenever a wider roadway is required or 
any special local conditions arise, each case 
must be considered on its individual merits. 


conditions. 


Effect of Type of Rail and Construction 
on Traffic} 


If the tracks are located in the pavement, 
whether on a city street or a country road, 
the shape of rail and method of construc- 
tion become very important. As has been 
previously stated, the mere existence of 
tracks in a pavement should not interfere 
with traffic. Asa matter of fact, they do. 

No doubt the well-known T rail of the 
steam roads is the most economical type of 
rail for traffic. It does not, however, permit 
a smooth junction between the pavement 
and the rail, either between the tracks or 
outside. This type of rail is also liable to 
cause ruts alongside the rail if the tracks 
are much used by vehicles. With the pres- 
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OW is the time to 
plan for good roads 
-and by that we mean 
roads that are good all 
the year round—free 
from mud, bumps and 
ruts in winter and 
spring, and free from 
dust and dirt in the 
summer and fall. 
Such roads are the great- 
est asset any commun- 
ity can have. 


They stimulate 


business. 
They increase property val- 
ies. They lower taxes. They 
cut delivery cost. They tap 
new sources of supply. They 
broaden your markets. They 
also add much to the com- 
fort and convenience of life. 
And good roads, contrary to 
popular opinion, are not ex- 
pensive. 

The experience of thousands 
of towns all over the country, 
which use Tarvia regularly, 
absolutely prove this. In 
many instances the mere sapv- 
ing in maintenance amounts 
to more than the cost of the 
Tarvia treatment. 

Whether you require a good 
binder for new construction, 
a dust preventive or a patch- 
ing material—there is a grade 
of Tarvia to meet your needs. 
Booklets and further informa- 
tion furnished without charge 
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Tarvia Roads 
save money 


AFTER— The same piece of road as 
that shown at the left after being rebuilt 
with “‘Tarvia-X” ae 


Special Service Department : 





The Barrett Company has organized a 
Special Service Department, which keeps 
up to the minute on all road problems. If Big . 
you will write to the nearest office regard- 
ing road conditions or problems in your 
Vicinity, the matter will have the prompt 
attention of experienced engineers. This 
service is free for the arking. 
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ent grooved rail in use in most cities, which 
has a practically square edge on the outsix 

and the flat lip on the inside, it is perfectly 
construct a track that per se 
will not interfere with traffic, 


practicable t 


especially if 


a 60-foot rail be used. Specially burned 
brick or specially cut stone blocks are some- 
times used in connection with the T rail 
the groove being really cut out of th 
blocks. This method often produces good 
results. On the country road, where the 


tracks are laid outside of the pavement, the 


ot course, be used to advan age 
But the 


it should be designed with the idea of keep 


l rail can, 
whatever stvle of constructio1 
ing both the track and the pay 
Unfortunately, the track 


condition. 
of pavements in American city stre¢ 
not generally in good condition. Much 
has taken place durt 9 


provement, however 


the last twenty years, and most street 


road companies realize that it is YOK d 

naintained. Again 
this realization 
with it 
street 


to keep their plants well 


unfortunately, soon after 


the world war came on, bringing 


financial changes to all, but injuring 


car companies perhaps more than 


any other corporations, bound, as most of 
them are, by franchise obligations as to pet 
missible fares, with mounting costs of lal 


and materials. 


If, then, car tracks are to exist in pave 
1 


streets or roadways, they should be so con- 


structed as to present as little interference 
with the pavement. The 


item in construction is the typé 


ssible mos 


as p 
important 
f rail to be used, and this has previously 
1 he roadbed 


been discussed. and founda 


tion must be specially prepared. The rail 
must not give appreciably under car traffic 
as it is almost impossible to maintain a1 

pavement against a rail that moves verti 

The joints 
are a prolific cause of trouble. Many times 
a hole in a pavement along the track has 
its origin at a defective joint. The use in 
the last years of a 60-foot rail has 
helped this situation very much. Admitting 
the force of the arguinents used herein, it 
follows that street car tracks do obstruct 


ally under the passage of cars. 
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In designing street ¢ oO 
n must be le é i 
\ st | ( ot th id 
ehic i rain pres t ¢ t é 
that th elatiy orta iV 
be caetet i¢ As i i O! 
the center of a paved street will be the 
rect le cation, but often special conditions 
may make a erent one desirable In 
the same way it might be said that on a 
country road the side cation would be 
most logical sibly char ng ewnat 
vhnen assing th small tow ( iges 
Wherever the locatior the type of con 
struction should be good t s being 
ermittes icco ng t ¢ ict cal ind 
character and ount of traft 
\s caretul p! yn sl 1] e made tor 
the maintenance of the tracl d pavement 
to be kept in repair by the street car com- 
pany, if any, as for the r pavement 
itself. If a new franchis« to be issued 
the car compal hould be obligated yay 
i specified amount, with the ( nding 


that the highway auth 


ai 
pavement in repair. The maintenance of 


the tracks and roadbed must be left to the 
operating company. 

The author feels, therefore, that while 
some traffic obstruction must exist, if these 


precautions are taken the obstruction will 


be reduced to a minimum 
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MUELLER Lead Flange Goose Necks and Curb Cocks 


These two MUELLER items (E-500 and E-557) are standard in lead flange 
connections for service work, and embody the well known MVELLER stand- 
ard of quality, which invariably insures dependable service at minimum 
upkeep. 


MUELLER LEAD FLANGING MACHINE 


This hand-operated, direct drive MveLLeER Machine (E-177) is so perfect in 
mechanical detail that with it anyone can make lead flange connections 
easily, quickly, and economically—either at the bench or the machine can be 
attached to a board for portable work—and can be used in either a vertical or 
horizontal position. Write for description and prices. 


H.MUELLER MFG. CO.. Phone Bell 153, DECATUR, ILL. 


Water, Plumbing and Gas Brass Goods and Tools 
New York City, 145 W. 30th St. Sarnia, Ontario, San Francisco, 635 Mission St. 
Phone Watkins 5397 Canada Phone Sutter 3577 


Mueller Metals Co., Port Huron, Mich., Makers of Red Tip Brass and Copper 
Rod and Tubing; also Forgings and Castings in Brass, Bronze and Aluminum 
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Participating Franchises for Public 
Utilities 
By Gaylord C. Cummin 


Former City Engineer, Dayton, Ohio; Former City Manager, Jackson, Mich., 
and Grand Rapids, Mich. 





The Public 
In a city of about 200,000, after the State 
Public Utility Commission makes an investigation 
and, together with the War Labor Board, recom 
mends an increased street railway fare, lays such 
recommendations on the table without reading and 
denies the company even a hearing? 


In states and cities forms organizations to fight 
all rate increases whether justified or not 


In a city of 30,000, where proposed rate increase 
is recommended by an arbitration committee a 
competent auditor and a competent utility expert 
all representing the city, takes no action except to 
attempt to annul the utilities charter, in twenty 
months driving the utility into bankruptcy 

Refuses a justifiable raise in gas rates due to 
tremendously increased costs, where gas rates are 
fixed by franchise and electric rates are not, altho 
both are owned by the same company? 





Who Is to Blame? 


When 


The Utility 
Asks for a change in frar 


rease costs and at the 





consent to the change f 


Reports one percenta f « 


im a rate case and 
t bankers 
Hires those politically 
ert in rate questions, to represent 


< r nd } lat } } 
issions and egisia es 


Whereupon the latter i 
bitrarily to make up the loss is by taxir 
justly the electric consumer 








RESENT methods of control and regu- 
lation of public utilities are not giving 
sufficient relief or protection either to 

the public or to the investor. We need the 
utilities and we need good service at a 
fair price. For the interests of all, a per- 
manent solution should be found as 
promptly as possible. 

Two general solutions suggest them- 
selves. The first, public ownership and 
operation, will not be discussed here, be- 
cause the public is apparently not ready to 
undertake such operations on a large scale, 
no matter what the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of such a plan may be. The second 
method is private ownership and operation 
with public control, which will keep alive 
a spirit of codperation and confidence by 
insuring reciprocal profits. 


Service Most Essential 


The public is interested primarily in serv- 
ice, at rates as low as are consistent with 
the service desired. The utility must have 
such compensation as will reward it for 
risks taken, and enough return on the in- 


vestment to attract capital. The more safe 
guards that can be devised to protect the 
investment, the lower the rate of return 
that will attract capital. It must have free- 
dom from unfair, burdensome restrictions 
and from political interference 

A satisfactory permanent agreement must 
provide for adequate service, rates fair to 
both parties, an incentive to the utility to 
increase its efficiency and lower its costs, 
and an incentive to the public to aid instead 
of hinder the utility in performing its func- 
tions. There should be provision to make 
the rates reflect actual conditions as nearly 
automatically as possible, so as to eliminate 
disputes over rates. Adequate and accurate 
arrangements for securing information as 
to actual operating conditions must be made 
by providing public control of methods of 
accounting, and an annual or continuous 
public audit. There should also be public 
control of additions and betterments, with 
power to veto as well as order, and public 
control over the issue of securities. Meth- 
ods of arbitration should be included for 
taking care of any disputes which arise. 
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Serviceable for every Service 


Whether used in the city street, the country road 
or state highway, Newport culverts give dollar 
for dollar service. In all the years we have been 














making these durable culverts, we have yet to re- 
ceive a complaint regarding unsatisfactory or de- 
fective service. However, we have received dozens 
of letters complimenting us on the merits and the 
lasting qualities we have put into our products 


NEWPORT CULVERTS ARE MADE FROM GENUINE OPEN 


HEARTH IRON. GOVERNMENT TESTS PROVE THEM 99,875 % 
PURE IRON,COPPER ALLOY, ABSOLUTELY RUST=RESISTING 


DON'T FORGET TO LAY NEWPORT CULVERTS 
NEXT TIME. ONCE LAID, YOU CAN FORGET 
ABOUT THEM, 







SEND YOUR ADORESS FOR FREE BOOKLET 


NEWPORT CULVERT C9 


524 WEST 10% ST. 
NEW PORT KENTUCKY 
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What Such Franchises Involve 
With these principles in mind, a solutior 
1 in the f what 


offered in rm of 
“participating franchise,” embody 


is 


called a 


g the principle Ss of the so-called “London 
sliding scale” as used in England and in the 
control of the price of gas in Bost wit 
some changes which are believed to be 


portant in reaching the public n 
The rate 
for the fixing of a “base rate” calcu 


to 


section of this provides briefly 


give the 


utility with reasonably 


operation a return upon its investmet 
which will attract capital; any excess 
eal ned which could be due o1 ly to lowet 


costs of labor and material, greater « 


ciency of operation, or a mixture of the 
two—to be divided between the consumer 
in the form of a discount upon his bills, and 


the utility, in the form of a greater rate of 


return; similarly, any decrease in the net 
earnings below the return provided by the 
base rate, to be shared by the consumer it 





the form of a surcharge, and the utility 
the of 
such return to the utility 


form of a lower rate return, until 


1 
SO ow 


the 


became 
that its solvency was threatened, when 
the 
den of holding the earnings at that point 
To illustrate, take a 
wh value for rate-making purpo 


$100,000 and 


customers’ surcharge would carry 
gas or electric utility 
se 
operated 
It is decided bv a 

. hat the “base rates” be fixed t seld 
ment that the “base rates’ be hxed to yiel 


is 


which 


sonable efficiency. 


sufficient revenue to provide for operat 


expenses, depreciation, and a return of 7 
per cent, or $7,500; that any excess earne 


be divided equally between the consumer 
and the utility until the return of the utility 


becomes 8 per cent; that when the return 
is over 8 per cent and less than Io per cent 
the consumer shall get 

The results would 
next column. 


7% and the utility 


he 


as shown in the 

Any losses sustained below 6 per cent 
would be recouped by future surcharges 
unless they can be taken care of by the in- 
fund. Should earnings agai 
crease, the surcharges would decrease as 
and the utility’s re- 


n in- 


surance 


they were increased, 


turn would increase as it was decreased. 
The utility would not be allowed to earn 
714 per cent or over while any surcharges 


were being made, and the consumer would 
get 
earning over 


discount until the was 
=I 


7% per cent. 


no company 


AN CIT 28 
st > < 3 
Pua 02 a @ io —_ ot Bag > 
sur ges 
¢ 2.00 
4 
It must be underst that the figures 
sed here are illustrative and are not urged 





is being proper for any parti ir case, but 
simply to try to make the principle clear 
[here should probably be,a restriction of 
he total amount to be owed to a u 
ite in the insurance fund ims payable 
thereto after this amount is reached to be 
ivided between the consumer and th til 
itv on the same basis Ss excess ear! 

lhoro public control of a ting, of - 
tions and betterments, standards of service 
ind issuance of securities would be a neces 


art of any such agreement. 
Advantages of Such Agreements 
ad- 


incentive 


This form of agreement has many 


vantages. It gives the utility an 
to increase its efficiency, because that is the 


It 


only 


only way it can earn a greater turn 


protects the con because the 


time the utility is al ed a greater return 
than that necessary to properly perform its 
functions is when it gives the nsumer a 
lower rate. A lower rate to the consumer 
is possible only if the con pan 1S prosper- 
ous. This will tend to prevent the contin- 
uous squabbles that have cost th parties 
so dearly in the past, and the placing of 
unjust burdens and restrictions the util- 
ity just to “soak” a corporatior The util 
ity’s charm as political capital will be con- 
siderably reduced, as chances for misunder 


, further- 
opularity 
and re- 
for 


standing are largely removed, and 
more, it will not add to political 1 
to jeopardize by 
quirements the 
curing lower rates 


an 


unfair attacks 


consumers’ chance se- 


The man who desires 


extensions that will not pay, but which will 
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Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Saving Minutes With Pneumatics 


* HE Goodyear Pneumatic Tire equipment on our Fire Truck (front and rear) 


has been absolutely satisfactory. 


On a trial run last winter (1919) the truck 


was operated through ice and snow and, much to our surprise at the time, we 
found that the tires clung to the roads and afforded wonderful traction without 
the use of chains. It would have been impossible to negotiate such roads with 
solid tires. These tires enable us to drive fast without fear of skidding and with- 
out fear of damaging the truck through vibration. We like our tire equipment 
very much.’’—N. B. Remley, Chief, Moorhead, Minnesota, Fire Department 


Many fire chiefs, in common with Mr. 
Remley, quoted above, have found that fire 
apparatus on Goodyear Cords clearly outclass 
those on solid or cushion tires. 


They note that the Goodyear Cord Tires 
enable trucks to arrive surely at the fire— 


even over roads banked with snow or over 
no roads at all. 


The able Cords, with the sharp-edged blocks 
of the Goodyear All-Weather Tread, also 


GOO 


demonstrate an ability to hang to the road 
even on slick streets and on corner turns. 


The efficiency of this perfected pneumatic is 
due to its cushioning, traction and activity; all 
of which are made practical by the sturdy 
toughness of Goodyear Cord construction. 


Additional information about the results that 
they produce on various types of trucks 
can be obtained by writing to The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, at Akron, Ohio. 





CORD TIRES 
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1 


benefit his own property, wil 
to secure the public following which 
has no trouble in enlisting now. 


1 not be able 


No Legislation Necessary 
The additional safeguards thrown aro 
the utility’s investment, and the stal 


of its earnings, will enable capital to be 
cured on much more favorable terms 
are now possible. Both parties will benefit 


in decreased cost and better service 
ital would certainly be attracted by 
rate of return than under the usual form 
of agreement. The rate question would | 
largely removed from  controvers 
would be no longer necessary to fight 
rate case every time conditions change. A 
great deal of the bitter feeling between the 
public and utilities arises from disputes over 
rates, and the number of these disputes 
should certainly be kept at a minimum 
One great advantage of the suggested solu- 
tion is that no new laws are necessary to 
make its application possible. Sufficient 
power now exists where either state « 
missions or municipalities control such 
matters. 

In giving relief to utilities where imme 


diate necessity is claimed and where if tim 
were taken for a valuation and a rate cas 
the solvency of the utility might be seri- 
ously compromised, it is suggested that after 
a brief study of operating statements, the 
utilities be given a temporary rate calcu- 
lated to keep them solvent pending the de- 
termination of the physical facts upon 
which a permanent rate should be based 
All earnings in excess of 6 per cent on their 
fair value as finally determined should 
either rebated to the consumer or applied 
to betterment of service. If the latter 
course is taken, the amount so used shall 
not be included in the “rate base” and can- 
not be capitalized by the company 

The whole point of the plan here sug 
gested is that it impresses the consumer 
with unmistakable evidence of his interest 
in the well-being of the utility, and simul- 





“The dogmas of the past are inade 
high with difficulties and we must ris¢ 





must think anew and act anew.’—Lincoln. 
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cure the benefits of such ass d 
that s b ( p< l n It cal { lone 
by fighting, by driving hard barga | 
injustice n either side Both sides have 
been wrong. It’s time to get together and 
to get results. 
juate to the present. The occasion is piled 
ith the occasion. As our case is new so we 
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How fast does a truck 
wear out? 

























Ifa truck were jacked up off the ground 
and the engine used merely to trans- 
mit power to some machine it would 
take years to wear out the motor. 


It isn’t the running of the truck engine 
that wears it out. It’s the pounding 
it gets from road shocks. 


The life of a truck is very largely de- 
pendent upon the resiliency of the 
tires it rides on. Fleet-owners who 
have put Kelly Caterpillars on their 
trucks tell us that the trucks now spend 
their time on the road instead of in 
the repair shop. 

The reason is simply that Kelly Cater- 
pillars have an unusual depth of rubber 


anda system of side vents that doubles 
their resiliency. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Town Plan as a Basis for a War 
Memorial 


By John Nolen 


Town and City Planner, Cambridge, Mass. 


HE experience of American towns and 
T cities shows that it is more and more 

necessary to make a comprehensive 
study and a general town plan as a proper 
basis for the solution of any single problem 
of importance in the development of a town 
or city. This point of view has recently 
been well illustrated by the committee in 
charge of the war memorial for La Crosse, 
Wis. The committee realized at the start 
not only that La Crosse had other pressing 
public problems in addition to that of the 
soldiers’ and sailors’ memorial, but also that 
these problems affect directly a satisfactory 
decision with regard to the general form, 
character and location of the proposed 
memorial itself. 

In these days it ought to be apparent that 
the selection of a worthy and permanently 
satisfactory site for a war memorial cannot 
be made without at least a tentative under- 
standing of what is to be done in the future 
toward the creation of a real community 
center (of which the proposed memorial 
would be only a part), and the stability of 
that center, affected as it would be by 
improved communication, by parks, and by 
the districting or zoning of the entire city. 

The War Memorial Committee of La 
Crosse, with more vision and practical sense 
than some other committees, saw the in- 
evitable relation of other municipal prob- 
lems to the choice of a war memorial; and 
the committee determined upon a compre- 
hensive study that should include all of 
them, even tho at this time nothing could 
be done except what related directly and 
intimately to a really successful erection of 
the war memorial itself. 

The situation in La Crosse is common to 
many American cities. Not one per cent of 
American towns and cities were ever 
planned, or even replanned. All their fun- 
damental features—their railroads, main 
streets, public buildings, parks, etc.—are the 
accidental results of haphazard, piecemeal, 
and often unintelligent, procedure. 

Often there appears to be no logical or 


adequate site for memorial or civic build- 
ings as a group. Therefore, if such build- 
ings are to serve their purpose well, not 
only now but in the future, sites must be 
created for them by broad and far-sighted 
planning. If it is wise to spend a large sum 
on a complete and beautiful community 
building as a war memorial, is it not also 
wise to invest a modest sum in a well- 
directed investigation of the group of prob- 
lems upon which action should rest ? 


What Type of Memorial? 

The people of a city have the responsibil- 
ity for the location, form and character of 
a peace memorial that shall be appropriate 
and enduring. What form shall such a me- 
morial take? It would seem that there are 
only three classes of possible memorials of 
the world war for the average American 
community. 

The first is what might be a record in 
the form of something that the community 
needs, something along the line of its daily 
life. I mean a hospital, a public bath, a 
neighborhood school or other indispensable 
public work. There has been criticism of 
such memorials as being too utilitarian. 
When Queen Victoria’s Jubilee was being 
celebrated in England, memorials were put 
up in practically every English town and 
city. One town, hoping to accomplish some 
of the practical things which it found dif- 
ficult to accomplish otherwise, built a me- 
morial sewer to the noble Queen. Now a 
sewer is an indispensable requirement for 
a sanitary community. However, one ques- 
tions the appropriateness and justification 
of using it as a memorial, 

Then there is a second type of memorial, 
that is, what might be called a purely sym- 
bolic or allegorical war record, usually a 
monument. Such monuments have their 
place. They have been erected in great 
numbers as memorials of other wars, 
notably our Civil War. Some of them are 
satisfactory, but most are far from satis- 
factory. In this country the standard of 
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Free Book on Sewer C leaning 


HIS seventy-two page book including dozens 

of photographs will be sent free of charge 
to all those interested in sewer cleaning work. 
The problem of sewer cleaning is one which 
confronts the people of every city. The Tur- 
bine Sewer Cleaning Machine has effectively 
solved the problem. It makes little difference 
how severely clogged up a sewer may be—the 
Turbine will clean and scour it and make it 


like new. Our work is guaranteed—you take 
no chances. 


Send us your address for our 
free book on sewer cleaning. 


Turbine Sewer-Machine Co. 


195 ELEVENTH ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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memorial art has been too low. So, again, 
there will be places where local memorials 
of the world war will very appropriately 
take the form of monuments in which th 
symbolic featuring of courage, loyalty, self- 
sacrifice, responsibility to duty, or some 
other high personal quality, will be the con 
trolling motive. 

But is not a combination of these two 
ideas suitable for many places? Is there not 
some building or institution that the people 
have not yet been able to get—something 
that will be serviceable, and yet something 
that cannot be secured ordinarily becaus 
other needs are so insistent? Here is an oc- 
casion and an opportunity for adding some- 
thing out of the ordinary for community 
life. Should not the town embrace that 
opportunity and secure such a memorial as 
a community building, a Liberty Hall or 
an auditorium as a means of carrying on the 
ideas and ideals that are connected with the 
sacrifices and aspirations resulting from 
the war? 

A community building seems one of the 
most fitting memorials of this war—a war 
in which men fought for liberty, for free 
dom, for democracy, and for world peace 
more truly than in any war which preceded 
it. We need to establish in our communities 
civic institutions that will stand for th 
highest ideals. A Liberty Building would be 
an effective means of breaking down preju- 
dice, lessening ignorance, and removing 
social barriers. It would tend to check un- 
rest. 

Such a Liberty Building should not b 
for any one class, not even for soldiers and 
sailors alone. There should be nothing ex 
clusive about it. The war was not won by 
soldiers and sailors and marines alone; it 
was won by the whole people. Victory was 
not entirely a victory thru force of arms; 
it was a victory secured thru the conserva- 
tion of food, thru the Red Cross work, thru 
subscriptions of every kind. 

Enthusiastic as I am, however, for the 
construction of local community buildings 
as a means of bettering neighborhood life, 
I think it would be preferable to build a 
monument than to construct an auditorium 
or other social building unless it were fully 
comprehended what such an active social 
institution would really involve. It should, 
if-possible, unite all the public and semi- 
public-activities of. the entire community. 
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(Therefore, it is necessary that some one 


should be resourceful enough to pr le th 
ocal organization for all these so 
ties in a central building 


Che Location of a Community Building 


ut there is another fundamental ques- 
) ibout i m lit 1 d ng 
he ildit og for that atte 
Where is it to be located? Vario 1 
es control the selecti ot sites to 
uildings. One of these is access ty 
\ hat do V¢ mean es V i 
how are we going to d t wi icc 
lity iS In relat to a « l me ) 
rial, a memorial not for the year 192% it 
one that will endure thru a long future 
lhe selection of a site involves a study of 


the town plan, of methods of street 


tion both present and future, and the growth 


of the town center. Another question, of 
ourse, is the appearance of the building 
iffected by its approach, its setting and 
ickground. Such a building should be so 


located and its surroundings so developed, 


especially in connection with the grouping 
of other buildings, as to appeal-to our civ 
pride. It should be put where it will not 


only be seen, but also seen favorably 

\ction in connection with a proposed wat 
memorial is one reason why a town pl: 
should be prepared But there are often 
other reasons. The average town is usu 
ally confronted with the necessity of mak- 
ing local improvements involving changes 
sooner or later in streets, public buildings, 
playgrounds, school properties, etc 

\ plan should be comprehensive. To be 
cin with, it ought to include a study of cir- 
culation problems. That means railroads 
and main thorofares. It should include a 

rk system. It should also make better pro- 
ision for housing espe ially of w ige-earn- 
ers. Moreover, a town plan involves the 
proper interrelation of all these elements 

Finally, we have come to appreciate 
these recent years that there are two things 
absolutely indispensable for civic better- 
ment in a democracy. One is public opinion. 
We have learned how to guide and form 
public opinion, and we know how dependent 
we are upon it. The other is leadership. 
been active 
as leaders during the war must continue to 
serve now and help solve the equally diffi- 
cult problems of peace 


The men and women who have 
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THE GASOLINE WAS SAFE IN THE 


BOWSER Underground Tank!! 













View after the fire. 
Note the condi- 
tion of the 
Bowser 
Pump 
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December 2,1919. 


S.?.Bowser & Co., Ine. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Gentlemen: 


In regard to the etanding of 
your Bowser Pump in fire at ay house Sov- 
ember llth I am very /_—— to say that al- 
though the pump iteelf? wae burned out of 
shape, the tank of gesoline in the ground 
within 6 ft. of the pump 414 not explode, 
although the firemen were very much afraid 
thet it would and hed removed from ay house 
ell of the furniture, expecting it to go 
st any tine, 


After the fire was over and we 
installed a new pump, we were able to we ii 
the gasoline in the tank. I consider 
myself very much in luck that this gescline 
was installed in one of your outfits and I 
give oredit to same for saving my house when 
the garage which was stteched was almost 
completely destroyed. 


Yours wery truly. 
The Bowser Fig. 41 CG ~ 
Installed in the ae Se 


above garage . cas:uC 




















The incident illustrated above is but another example of the fire 
and explosion proof qualities of Bowser Gasoline Storage Systems. 








We will be glad to place at your disposal our corps of engineers in 
solving your oil and gasoline storage problems. It involves no obli- 
gation on your part. 


Ss. F. BOWSER & CO... Inc., Fort Wayne, 


Ind., U,. s. A. 
’ Hl S. F. Bowser Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Nut Trees for Roads and Parks 
By Robert T. Morris 


APLES, poplars, elms, willows, and 

the ailanthus are seen along road- 

ways and in parks wherever pub- 
lic ambition for shade has been sufficient in 
degree to induce authorities to put in 
of one another. For the most 
our northern highways are 
such may 
spring up by the roadside, and after com- 


trees 
sort or part 
unshaded ex- 
cept by trees as accidentally 
petition with various enemies, finally reach 
above the fences. Trees for city roads and 
parks, particularly in the larger cities, are 
often enough selected by some nurseryman 
favored by the political powers that be, and 
the nurseryman furnishes what he wishes 
to supply to the uncritical purchaser, The 
time for this sort of procedure is passing, 
and people are beginning to awaken on the 
subject. 

Progress in civilization along this line 
will mean that we are gradually to dispose 
of the kind of trees that furnish nothing 
but bunches of leaves which in due season 
litter the ground and when swept up con- 
tain nothing more than incidental trash. 
Now, if these trees were to give place to 
nut trees and fruit trees, there would be 
very much besides leaves to be swept up 
in the autumn. One of my friends in IIli- 
nois told me that in 1918 he received $8 per 
bushel for his black walnuts of a par- 
ticularly good kind, and that some of the 
trees bore as many as 14 bushels to the tree. 

Suppose that we were to supplant willows 
and poplars along the roadside with trees 
which would give us bushels of product 
worth many dollars per bushel when the 
leaves were swept up in the fall. It is no 
more difficult to set out a black walnut than 
it is to set out a willow or poplar. The first 
cost is no greater if we set out seedling 
trees, altho, if particularly good kinds of 
grafted black walnut are set out, the first 
cost is something more—yet neglible in 
view of the return. Investment in a nut tre¢ 
differs from an investment in an industrial 
enterprise, for the reason that the plant 
of the industrial enterprise is decreasing 
in value from wear and tear the moment 
after it is completed. A nut tree, on the 
other hand, is increasing in value from 
the moment it is set out. 


r¢ yadsides are 


Chese 
by the Asiatic tree hazel—a very beautiful 


\long our 
11 : : 
hazel bushes. may € easily replaced 


tree growing to the size of of the oak 


some 
and bearing many ushels of hazel nuts pel 
year rhe Japane se walnuts are very hardy 
and ready to grow in almost any roadside or 
park soil, altho, like other walnuts, they are 
pigs at heart and will promptly avail them 


selves of the riches of ground that is good 
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A MICHIGAN HICKORY WHICH WOULD BE A 
WELCOME SHADE-GIVER ALONG ANY 
MOTOR HIGHWAY OR COUNTRY ROAD 


enough to make a farmer's mouth water 
when he turns it over in the spring. The 
Japanese walnuts are almost tropical in 
their foliage habit, with leaves sometimes 
a yard in length, and they bear early and 
heavily. Who the sturdy 
presence of the shagbark hickory, stretch- 


skies 
storms? It 


does not enjoy 


ing its strong arms out towards the 
the 


nuts, 


and defying winds and 


bears delicious and if grafted hick- 
ories are set out, a crop of extremely val- 
nuts obtained, Where 
wishes to break among deciduous trees for 


uable may be one 
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roadside or park effect, the nut-bearing pine trees may be used along ntry roadsides 
trees of several species will furnish valu ind in parks where soft coal is not burned 
able nuts as well as shade and beauty of n quantity in the vicinity 
outline. Nut trees of very many spe sh 

One of the arguments against setting out hosen in place of ordinary fruit tree 
nut trees along the roadsides and parks i roadside or public park planting. The 
cludes the idea that boys would collect son is that the ordinary fruit trees | 
most of the crop. I do not know what ee! ited for so iny generati 
grudge these people have against boys, but that they demand ntinued c 
I know some pretty good citizens who used ind attention in orde o be happy . 
to go nutting not very many years ago. As_ trees, on the other hand, will thrive 
a practical matter of fact, if the roadsides etter under conditions of negle 
and parks were filled with nut-bearing trees, N \ 


it would be difficult to find boys enough to 
collect all the crop, even in cases in which - s 


the product was to be used to help pay th 


taxes, as is done in many European 


lages. Nut-bearing pine trees cannot be } shad 

used in city parks or along roadsides in me gle Beam 

thickly populated districts, for the reason  readside planting n 

that the cone-bearing trees apparently se- trees is one of + 
lect from the atmosphere certain of the ee “9 ; 
products of combustion of coal, soft coal} rated 

in particular, with fatal effects. But these Pinagei t : 


What Does the Taxpayer’s Dollar Buy? 





An interesting graphic analysis of the lected is open to some objections,—since th« 
city budget of Toronto appears in a pam- average human eye cannot measure and 
phlet issued by the Toronto Bureau of compare angles or distances on the circum 
Municipal Research, which seeks to show ference of a circle the information con 
by means of such diagrams as those repro- tained in this report is most interesting 
duced herewith where the money comes. carefully compiled and well arranged. Such 

a sinking Foe? 
from, where it goes, how it goes and wh a report constitutes an educational factor 
spends it. These factors were first care- in municipal life which should be more 
fully analyzed by tables which are of neces- widely employed. It cannot but help make 


tT 
sity so complex as to be forbidding to the much clearer to the citizens of Toronto 


average citizen. Therefore the data were what they are getting for the money which 
set forth pictorially. While the method se-_ the city is spending for them. 
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Speaking of \ 
CONCRETE ROADS 
STREETS and ALLEYS 


53,000,000 Square Yards 
Were Placed Under 
Contract During 1919— 


Over twice that of any previous year. 
Every state—your state—contributed to this 
total. Public preference is expressed in this 
record. Watch 1920! 





Concrete highways defy the poundings of 
traffic year in and year out. They won't 
blow away during dry weather, won’t wash 
away in wet weather. Let weather and sea- 
son change—the road won’t—for any day, 

) any season is just the same to a concrete road. 
It’s not what they cost to build but the little 
they cost to maintain that makes concrete 
pavements economical. 


People know what they want and ask for 
it—concrete—a dollar of value for every 
dollar that they are so generously investing 
in improved highways. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Atlanta Detroit Milwaukee Salt Lake City 
Chicago Helena Minneapolis Seattle 

Dallas Indianapolis New York St. Louis ™ 
Denver Kansas City Parkersburg Washington 


Des Moines Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
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The Collapse of Teaching 
By Dr. Frank Crane 


“Democracies,” said Elihu Root, “are always in danger.” 


And this United States, the world’s greatest experiment in democracy 
grave danger right now. 

This danger is not from the Reds or Socialists or I. W. W 
aboo of that sort; nor from the high cost of living: 


I 


nor from the collapse of forei 
exchange; nor from any complication growing out of our relations with other 


nations, European or Asiatic; nor from predatory wealth; nor from 


ibor unions 
but from a menace far deadlier than any of these, because it aims right at the 
heart and life of the nation. 

The danger is in the Decline and Fall of Teaching 

Almost anybody who knows anything at all of our country, its ideals an 
institutions, knows that it cannot prosper without education. It is illiteracy that 


is the root cause of Russia’s plight. It is the ignorance of the common people that 


is the matter with Turkey and the Balkan States. It is ignorance that is the culturé 


where every microbe of violence, fanaticism, class hatred, and folly thrives. 


And, apparently, we are headed toward it. More than 22 per cent of all th 


teachers in the United States resigned last year. Of those who remained, 10 pet 
cent were below standard. 
In no city of America is education more of a life and death matter than in 


New York, for here debouches the mighty stream of immigration that pours into 


the New World from Europe. Fifty thousand school children in New York City 
are being sent home every week because there is no one to teach them. Sinc« 
school opened last September 993 teachers have resigned. Classes consequently are 


“doubled up,” which means that the teachers have more pu 


pils than they can 
attend to properly and the value of the schooling is cut in two 


In the greatest city 


of America education has so degenerated that many children are getting no better 


1 


the early 
days of the “blab school,” when all the pupils “read out,” Chinese fashion. 


instruction than the boys and girls received in the log schoolhouse of 


g on 


The cause is simple. It is low pay. When a young teacher can get only $720 
a year teaching, and can get $1,200 a year as a stenographer, it does not take an 
economic wizard to predict which job she will choose. Especially since $750 in 
1914 has a purchasing power of only $512 now. 


The issue is plain. It is all a question of what we want most. And what we 


want most we have to pay most for. And the teacher is far and away the most 
important worker in the world. He is more essential than the lawyer, the preacher, 
the doctor, the banker—yea, even than the plumber. 

As Professor George D. Strayer of Teachers College puts it: 

“The crisis is here. The situation is desperate. If America is to be 
democracy is to prevail, it will be because the public school system provides us 
with a trained and intelligent citizenship.” 


Copyright, 1920, by Frank Crane 
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THE SECO PORTABLE PUMPING APPARATUS 











: _THE SPRINGFIELD ENGINEERING COMPANY 
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LEANING sewer catch basins for the 
City of Detroit, 


At a marked reduction in cost and accom- 
plishing the work 3 to 4 times faster than 
any other method, 


In a clean and sanitary manner, safe- 
guarding the health of the City. 


Mounted on Special Kelly-Springfield 


Chassis. 


Let us tell you more about it. 


Write for full information and catalogue 





SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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News and Ideas for Commercial 
and Civic Organizations 








A Brief History of Jersey City’s 
Prospective Farmers’ Retail 
Market 
Jersey City, N. J.—Jersey City is to have 
a permanent municipal market house this 
spring that it is believed will do justice to 
the second largest city in the state. Back 
of this announcement stands a ten-months’ 
educational campaign conducted by the 
Jersey City Chamber of Commerce in an- 
swer to a “show me” challenge from the 
Board of Commissioners of that city. Out 
of justice to the Commissioners, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Market Committee wants 
it distinctly understood that there is no im- 
plied criticism of their skeptical attitude 
when the market project was first broached, 
in June, 1919. A public market had been 
tried in Jersey City several years previous 
and it had proved a dismal failure. “Too 
near Newark and New York,” “You can't 
get the farmers,” “The public won’t patron- 
ize your market,” were only a few of the 
pessimistic suggestions offered by the Com- 

missioners. 

“Let’s try it as an experiment,” pleaded 
the Chamber’s Market Committee. “Give 
us the use of a street corner for a curb 
market and we will take care of the farmers 
and the public.” The Commission yielded 
after a public hearing on the question at- 
tended by an enlarged market committee 
that included representatives from _ the 
Y. W. C. A., the Women’s Club, the various 
church organizations, the Chamber of Com- 
merce and kindred business organizations, 
all of whom voiced their approval of the 
plan. A vacant square at the intersection 
of two busy streets in the heart of the city’s 
business section was selected as a market 
site, and permission was granted by the 
Commissioners for farmers’ wagons to stand 
at this curb market from 6 A. M. until noon 
on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday morn- 
ings. In order to safeguard the farmers as 
well as the public against the huckster and 
his cold storage vegetables, an ordinance 


was adopted making it necessary for all per 
sons to secure permits to stand on the mar- 
ket site, and, accordingly, permits were 
granted only after the Market Committee, 
in cooperation with the State Agricultural 
Department, had made actual investigation 
of the applicants. 

The formal opening of the experimental 
curb market was scheduled to take place on 
Tuesday, July 8, and for ten days previous 
the Chamber’s Industrial Secretary scoured 
the surrounding rural districts for farmers. 
Twelve promised to come in for the first 
market day. The women’s organizations 
had in the meantime secured pledge cards 
from 3,000 housewives who agreed to 
patronize the market. Market day dawned 
bright and fair, and as early as 7 o'clock 
upwards of 1,000 women had gathered at 
the market site, but not a farmer had put 
in an appearance. At 7:30, however, one 
venturesome farmer drove up to the square, 
and fifteen minutes later his wagon was 
stripped bare. “A dismal failure,” said the 
croakers. “You can’t get the farmers to 
patronize a new market when they can be 
assured of disposing of their goods in 
Newark and New York.” 

On the following day the Market Com- 
mittee held another meeting, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce stepped into the breach 
by agreeing to buy at the farm every wagon 
load of produce that the farmers would 
truck to Jersey City. Armed with this in 
formation, the Committee went back into 
the country and bought four truck loads 
for delivery Thursday morning. The news- 
papers provided the necessary advertising, 
and another record crowd turned out for 
the second market day. The Chamber sold 
its loads at cost within an hour, and then 
initiated plans for a still larger venture on 
Saturday, when six truck loads were 
brought into the market. 

Inside of three weeks the Jersey City 
curb market was on its feet, and on the first 
of August the demand had increased to 
such proportions that branch markets were 
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“DISTINGUISHED SERVICE” 


For its unfaltering response to duty, its readiness to 

rform the most gruelling tasks, its sterling relia- 
bility under all conditions of road and weather, the 
MACK Truck has won the approbation of the 
Chicago Fire Department. 


That other cities voice the same approval is evidenced by the 
increasing number of MACKS sold thruout the country wherever 
departments have been efficiently motorized. 


Combination Chemical and Hose Cars, Hook and Ladder Trucks, 
Tractors, Hose Wagons, Fire Department Wreckers, Motor Pump- | 
ing Engines. Full information on request. 
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opened in two other sections of the city 
with an average daily attendance of from 
twenty-five to thirty farmers. The pessi- 
mists became optimists, and the Chamber's 
committee lost no time in seeking ways and 
means of making their experiment a perma- 
nent institution, 

Both the Commission and the Chamber 
realized that the curb market was becoming 
too large for a business street, and the 
Chamber’s committee soon selected a site 
close to the first curb market where a per- 
manent market might be erected, with a 
substantial shed and stall room for the sale 


CAN: CITY 395 


midnight to 5 A. M., and for retailers from 
6 A. M. until 7 P. M. 

What Jersey City has done can be ac- 
complished anywhere. Three elements are 
essential to the success of a public market: 
(1) a good location easily accessible to the 
public; (2) the codperation of the women’s 
organizations; and (3) the separation of 
the hucksters from the farmers. If the 
farmer can be assured of a steady patron- 
age, reasonable supervision and freedom 
from huckster competition, he is glad to 
truck to the nearest marketing center 
W. G. STANTON 
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ARCHITECT’S PLAN OF JERSEY CITY’ 


of meat, fish and other market foodstuffs. 
An architect was employed to prepare the 
plans, and at the close of the curb market 
season the Chamber was ready to go before 
the Board of City Commissioners with a 
project for a permanent market calling for 
an investment of $75,000 and offering a re- 
turn thru the rental of stall space of $3,000 
per year above the cost of maintenance. 
Needless to say, the proposition met no op- 
position this time, and Jersey City is now 
started on its permanent market venture, 
or will be as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground. 

The plan for the permanent market as 
approved by the city is presented herewith. 
It provides accommodations for twenty- 
four farmers’ wagons, also 3,000 square feet 
of stall space, and the site selected is 
capable of enlargement as time goes on and 
the needs increase. 

A further development of the retail mar- 
ket idea is the wholesale market which 
Jersey City is planning to operate on the 
same site but at different hours, the hours 
for the wholesalers to be from 12 o'clock 


S PROSPECTIVE MARKET HOUSE 


Planting Day an Annual Event 
in Providence 

ProvipeNce, R. I—The Providence 
Chamber of Commerce has conducted a 
planting day each spring since 1916, with 
the exception of the year 1918, with ex- 
cellent results. The plan had to be aban- 
doned in 1918 because of war conditions. 
The work is carried on annually by the 
Chamber’s Planting Day Committee among 
the schools and manufacturing establish- 
ments in the communities of Providence, 
East Providence, Pawtucket and Cranston. 

The plants and shrubs selected by the 
committee last year were lilac, spiraea 
forsythia, weigelia and Dorothy Perkins 
rose bushes, and were sold at cost, 10 cents 
each. Order blanks, circulars telling about 
the plan and explaining that “all orders 
must be accompanied by cash in full pay- 
ment of same,” and a circular giving plant- 
ing directions issued by the Rhode Island 
State Board of Agriculture, were dis- 
tributed among the schools and factories. 
When the orders had all been collected and 
it was ascertained how many plants were 
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“Shorten the Miles to Market— Build Better Roads’”’ 




















ee and one-half-ton truck operated by the Street Department, 


City of Laconia, N. H. 


Why Laconia Wants 
“Another Federal” 


Laconia, N. H., has solved its city 
haulage problem definitely and per- 
manently with a Federal Truck. 
Here is Mr. Chas. French, the city 


engineer's idea of its service: 


“IT wish to state that we find the 
Federal very satisfactory and hope 
to be able to buy another during the 
coming season. We are satisfied 
that Federal Trucks are more eco- 
nomical than teams. 


We use our truck hauling ashes, 
waste, to the dump, curbed stone, 
gravel, bricks, pipe and coal to con- 
structive jobs. 

Our truck does the work of three or 
four teams on some of our hauls.” 
There’s probably a place in your city 
where a Federal can save money, 
write us for information. 

“Trafic News,” the magazine of 
haulage sent on request. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


34 FEDERAL STREET 


DETROIT, MICH. 





One to Five Ton Capacities 
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desired, the orders were given to the nur 
series, 

The system worked so well last year that 
notwithstanding the fact that there wer: 
orders for approximately 30,000 plants, to 
be distributed among about that many indi- 
viduals, no discrepancy appeared in the re- 
turns of cash to cover the orders. The 
committee had the $3,000 all collected 
in the bank before placing the orders with 
the nurseries. The plants were assembled 
in one place, ready for distribution among 
the schools and factories in time for Plant 
ing Day, April 12. 

The Chamber has had splendid testimony 
—growing testimony—all over Greater 
Providence to the thriftiness of the shrubs 
that have been planted as a result of this 
activity. The organization has always en 
couraged home-owning and making the 
homes attractive, because it-believes that 
nothing else goes so far to conserve the 
civic ideals of a community and produc¢ 
harmonious social and industrial relations 
Copies of the circulars and order blanks 
used in this work will be furnished upon 


application. 
CLARENCE A, COTTON 
General Secretary, Providence Char r of ( 
merce. 


Topeka’s Mediation Committee 
Disentangles Industrial Snarls 
TopreKA, Kans.—There was considerable 
industrial unrest in Topeka several months 
ago, caused partially by the labor unions’ 
feeling that they were not being given suffi 
cient consideration by the Chamber of Con 
merce, and by the feeling of some of the 
manufacturers, members of the Chambe 
that the labor unions were being given too 
much consideration by the Chamber. At 
the time this unrest was especially evident 
there was in progress a mill strike that in- 
volved practically all the mill hands in the 
city. The Chamber of Commerce endeav 
ored to get the factions together, but was 
unable to work out a satisfactory agreement 
During those conferences it became ap- 
parent that if the factions could have been 
gotten together before the strike was called 
their differences might have been adjusted, 
but after the breach came it appeared to be 
impossible to do so. After a hard fight, the 
mill operators won. 
Immediately after the strike was settled 
the Chamber of Commerce suggested the 
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Successful Annexation Movement 
Supported by Wheeling Chamber 
WHEELING, W Va—The Wheeling 
hamber of Commerce took a leading part 
in bringing to a successful culmination the 
Greater Wheeling Movement. This was a 


project to annex to the city of Wheeling 
ut eight square miles of suburban terri 
tory having a population of over 20,000 
The Greater Wheeling Committee, upon 
hich the Chamber of Commerce was repre 
sented and which it supported morally and 
financially, secured the passage of an act 


by the State Legislature providing for an 
election upon the question, Wheeling to 
vote with the towns to be annexed. Th 
election was hel y 
project was carried by an overwhelming 
majority. The consolidation, which 
came effective on January 
the population of the greater city up to 
more than 70,000, that of the city of Wheel- 
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f being 50,000. The towns annexed 
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Selden Trucks in Municipal 
Service 


The Magazine, “TRUCK 
TRANSPORTATION” 
will be sent free to all 
interested. Write Dept. AC 


SELDEN TRUCK 
CORPORATION 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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Accounts of good performances of Selden 
Trucks in city departments in all parts of 
the country come to us daily. 


Fire Departments, in particular, find that 
Selden Trucks render exceptional service. 
They have proved dependable under all road 
conditions and in all kinds of weather. 


Selden “‘In-built Quality,’ flexible construc- 
tion enables Selden Trucks to withstand the 
terrific strains of hard service with a mini- 
mum of wear and tear on costly apparatus 
that must be carried. 


Write us for information on the performances 
of Selden Trucks in municipal service. 


1%, 2%, 3%, 5 Ton Worm Drive Models 


Selden 


SELDEN TRUCK CORPORATION, Rochester, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz American City. 
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were Warwood, Fulton, Leatherwood, 
Woodsdale, Edgewood, Pleasant Valley, 
Elm Grove and Patterson. 

Fourteen reasons for the annexation of 
these eight separate municipalities are given 
in the circular that was issued and dis- 
tributed by the Greater Wheeling Commit- 
tee during the campaign. They were put 
in the form of questions entitled “Fourteen 
Interrogation Points for Greater Wheeling,” 
and are presented herewith: 


1. Why should 70,000 people in Greater 
Wheeling, whose interests are identical and 
inseparably bound up together, maintain and 
support nine separate and distinct municipal 
governments, such as now exist in Wheeling, 
Warwood, Fulton, Leatherwood, Woodsdale, 
Edgewood, Pleasant Valley, Elm Grove and 
Patterson ? 

2. Does not every consideration of economy 
and efficiency dictate the welding together of 
these separate units? 

3. Is it not reasonable to suppose that these 
70,000 people could better solve the questions 
and problems affecting each and every one 
working together, than laboring at cross pur- 
poses in nine distinct and separate units? 

4. Is it not reasonable to believe that the 
public-spirited, forward-looking men of both 
city and suburbs could make greater progress 
toward better things for the whole community 
than they now do, endeavoring to get ahead in 
divided municipalities ? 

5. If the improvements planned by the 
Wheeling Development Association will vitally 
affect the interests of all—city and suburbs— 
why should not all concerned lend a hand and 
unite their efforts, and can the excellent plans 
so far outlined be completely carried out in 
any other way? 

6. As Wheeling has recently adopted a 
modern up-to-date charter, partly because the 
suburbs wanted a better and more responsibl 
form of government before annexation would 
be considered, why shouldn’t the suburbs come 
forward now and help Wheeling make the 
best of this instrument, for the benefit of the 
whole community ? 

7. Whether the suburbs are consolidated 
with Wheeling or not, their welfare and prog 
ress are vitally affected by Wheeling’s govern- 
ment; then would it not be the part of wisdom 
to pool interests with Wheeling and have a 
vote and a voice in its affairs? 

8. Since it is admitted that unless annexa- 
tion prevails Wheeling must take second or 
third rank in the state at the next census and 
appear to the country as a backward, slow- 
moving town, losing the prestige it has en- 
joyed, would it not be good business and com- 
mon sense for the Wheeling community to 
unite its scattered elements and maintain its 
first rank and take its place among commu- 
nities which are going forward, looking for- 
ward and increasing in population and power? 

9. Since Wheeling can only extend its 
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boundaries north and east and has been en- 
tirely responsible for the thriving suburbs 
built at its doors, in all fairness and honesty, 
should his children say to Father Wheeling, 
“Thus far and no farther,” and so stand in 
the way of the growth and expansion of the 
whole community for its highest welfare 

10. Since the suburbs will have a voice in 
the election of every member of council, and 
thus be a factor in the Greater City Govern 
ment, why should they not believe that they 
will exercise a great influence on its character 

11. Since Wheeling has shown its civi 
spirit by voting $1,000,000 for new streets, for 
which Wheeling people alone will be taxed 
but which will benefit the whole county, wh 
shouldn’t the suburbs trust the old town and 
join hands in the forward march of the whole 
community ? 

12. Since every ward in Wheeling is ade 
quately protected by police and fire service, is 
there any good reason to believe that these wil 
not be extended to the annexed districts, 
expressly provided in paragraph 7 of the law 

13. Since there is an express limit to tl 
municipal tax-levying power, why fear ex 
orbitant or unreasonable taxation under the 
new régime? 

14. Finally, since every city of any size or 
importance in the world, from New York and 
London down, has grown and flourished by the 
annexation of its suburban territory, and since 
none has ever repented its steps in this direc 
tion or unloosed the ties that bound them to 
gether, why should Wheeling not profit by 
their example? 

The circular referred to also contains the 
nine most important points in the annexa- 
tion law. 

One of the directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce was the father of the Greater 
Wheeling movement, and another of its 
directors was chairman of the Greater 
Wheeling Committee. The manager of the 
Chamber was the manager of the consolida- 
tion campaign; all of which indicates how 
close was the relationship of the Chamber 
of Commerce with the movement. 

H. P. CORCORAN, 
Manager, Wheeling Chamber of Com: 
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Vacant House Registry Spurs 
Private Home Building 

HarrispurGc, Pa.—The housing situation 
in Harrisburg had reached the same critical 
stage early in 1919 that characterized con- 
ditions in all other Pennsylvania cities. A 
survey was made by the Chamber of Com- 
merce in the month of May which disclosed 
the fact that there were only thirty-eight 
vacant houses in Harrisburg. The Cham- 
ber then established a Housing Bureau for 
the purpose of registering the available 
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Fleet of Packard Mail Trucks ready for the Morning Transfer Service. 


The widespread 


preference of Mail contractors for the Packard Truck only reflects 
its constant day-by-day dependability 


Is the City Official Really Interested 
in Saving the Taxpayer’s Money 


OST City Officials are so 
hampered by the competi- 
tive bidding system that it 


is perhaps natural for them to lose 
sight of the facts behind the bids. 


A bid for trucks, for example. 
The City really is buying, not trucks 
in themselves, but transportation. 
When you consider bids in that 
light, you begin to see that the real 
basis for estimating a truck is its 
cost per ton-mile of transportation— 
not that it can be assembled to meet 
a price. 

Not alone gasoline, oil and tire 
costs, but the repairs to be expected, 
the depreciation to be allowed for, 
and as to whether the truck is going 
to be a transportation asset for a 
long term of years, or will have to be 
traded in after a few seasons. 


“Ask the Man 


Here are some facts, summarized 
from the National Standard Truck 
Cost System, operating in 16 cities. 


Packard Trucks show 10 per cent 
lower gasoline costs than any other. 


They show 30 per cent lower repair 
costs than any other. 


They show a lower wage cost per 
ton-mile transportation—make the 
trip in shorter time. 


Ninety per cent of all truck owners 
who have used the System for a year 
or more and have compared the 
Packard with other trucks have 
standardized on Packard. 

The Official who wants to save the 
taxpayer's money will see the sig- 
nificance of these transportation 
facts. 


Who Owns One’’ 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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housing facilities. This bureau was placed 
under the direction of a Housing Secretary, 
who has gathered together and maintains 
at all times a complete list of vacant houses 
or rooms. During the seven months of its 
operation the bureau has found homes for 
1,800 applicants, from rooms renting for 
$15 a month up, to apartments renting for 
$150 a month. 

The publicity attendant upon the activities 
of the Housing Bureau stimulated the build- 
ing of 321 private homes during 1919. Sta- 
tistics show that Harrisburg leads all the 
Pennsylvania cities in home-building by 
private capital in 1919. 

M. REED McCARTY, 


Assistant Secretary, Harrisburg Chamber of 
Commerce 


A Chamber of Commerce Bulletin 
that is Both Newsy and 
Educational 


NraGaRA Faris, N. Y.—The Niagara 
Falls Chamber of Commerce publishes a 
weekiy bulletin called the Niagara Falls 
Citizen which is quite unique in its charac- 
ter and appearance. It is a very useful 
medium thru which to give information on 
special subjects, and there is evidence that 
it is regarded as one of the most interesting 
house organs published in this country. 
The publication has gone thru considerable 
change in policy since it was first issued. 
It was begun as a weekly newspaper of 
current events for the members, carrying 
a good deal of editorial material disguised 
in the form of news, besides reports of 
weekly meetings and notices of forthcom- 
ing meetings. 

In April, 1919, the policy was entirely 
changed and the space was wholly devoted 
to educational propaganda, following the 
general plan of bureaus of municipal re- 
search, many of which issue pamphlets 
called “Citizens’ Business,” of which title 
the Niagara Falls Citizen is an adapta- 
tion. Instead of emphasizing the citizens’ 
business, however, the Chamber is by im- 
plication emphasizing citizenship. 

At present each number is devoted to a 
single subject, the object being to implant 
one idea at a time, on the principle that the 
public has a single-track mind. Dealing 
with various phases of the same subject is 
even avoided. The question of recreation, 
for instance, has been dealt with in three 
separate issues, each one taking up a dif- 
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ferent phase of the subject. One had to do 
with the results of the Chamber's survey of 
the leisure-time activities of school children. 
The second related to playgrounds and was 
somewhat controversial in character. A 
third, the Carnival Number, was published 
in an effort to prevent the continual issuing 
of permits to out-of-town companies to hold 
celebrations in the city. It brought results, 
and carnivals in Niagara Falls are now a 
thing of the past. It is intended later to 
have a special number on the proposed im 
provement of Cayuga Island, also a number 
on the importance of the supervision of 
play. 

A principle in the policy observed in the 
publication of the Niagara Falls Citizen 
that should not be lost sight of is that the 
sheet is issued primarily for the information 
of the members of the Chamber of Com 
merce and the citizens of Niagara Falls, and 
is not designed to attract readers outside the 
city to Niagara Falls. Why should a pub 
lication intended primarily for the members 
of a certain organization be written in the 
style of an advertisement to persuade per- 
sons to move to the city? Commercial or 
ganizations issuing bulletins that are de 
voted in large part to advertising their 
cities are wasting both their effort and their 
money, and the publications frequently re- 
flect a lack of constructive policy and vision 
on the part of the organization, besides fail- 
ing to reach the persons who might be in- 
fluenced by such tactics. , 

During the year the following subjects 
have been treated in separate issues of the 
Niagara Falls Citizen: 

Spring Clean-up Campaign 

Victory Liberty Loan 

Housing 

Traffic 

United States Chamber of Commerce 

Niagara Frontier City Planning 

Headquarters 

Recreation (replies to questionnaire) 

Playgrounds 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce Referendum No. 28 

Police Protection 

Carnivals 

Beautification 

Hotel 

Activities for First Six Months 

Civic Center 

Industrial Education Survey 

Foreign Trade 


Civic Center (Special Edition) 
Daylight Saving 


Solicitations 
Activities for Quarter 
Zoning 
W. J. DONALD 
Secretary, Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce 
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Labor Saving Is Money Saving 





Most of the profit you properly 
can make on a road contract is 
derived from what you save in 
labor by intelligent management. 
Not only must you use labor sav- 
ing equipment, but you must see 
L = ——— / it is thoroughly good epuipment. —————————_— — 





A first class well balanced line of Road Machinery is the 


AUSTIN -WESTERN 


Manufactured entirely in our own factories and sold under guarantee 
direct from factory to user, the owner is protected by the oldest estab- 
lished and largest organization of the kind. 


Our General Catalog No. 18 describes almost 250 sizes and styles of 
machines. 


SEND FOR IT 
THE AUSTIN-WESTERN ROAD MACHINERY CO. Chicago 


OUR BRANCHES: 


New York City San Francisco Jackson, Miss. New Orleans, La 
Columbus, O. Los Angeles, Cal. Memphis, Tenn. Louisville, Ky. 
Albany, N. Y. Boston, Mass Charleston, W. Wa. Nashville, Tenn. 
St. Paul, Minn. Dallas, Tex. Richmond, Va. Philadelphia, Pa 
Portland, Ore. Atlanta, Ga. Oklahoma City 

OUR LINE 
Motor Tandem Rollers Stone Elevators Blade Graders Horse Drawn 
Motor Macadam Rollers Stone Screens Planers om 
Steam Rollers Stone Bins Road Scarifiers Road Oilers 
Jaw Rock Crushers Cars Motor Street Sweepers Dump Wagons 


Gyratory Rock Crushers ievating Graders Horse Drawn Sweepers Stone Spreaders 
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More Good Roads for San Luis 
Obispo County, Calif. 


San Luis Obstspo, Catir.—Upon the 
initiative and guidance of the San Luis 
Obispo County Chamber of Commerce, a 
good roads bond issue of $1,500,000 was 
carried in San Luis Obispo County in 
December after the second election held in 
its behalf within three months. The first 
election was lost by a narrow margin thru 
apathy as well as active opposition. The 
second campaign was launched within six 
days after the first election failed. Follow- 
ing so soon on its heels and capitalizing 
the interest already created, the campaign 
resulted in an overwhelming success. 

The San Luis Obispo County Chamber 
of Commerce devoted itself steadily for 
more than six months to creating favorable 
sentiment thruout the county for the bond 
issue. In the first campaign the organiza- 
tion endeavored to pave the way for a new 
county court house building by incorporat- 
ing in the issue provision for a new court 
house site, but apparently two projects on 
the one ballot made the proposition top- 
heavy. At any rate, the bond issue failed 
after an active political fight had been made 
against the Chamber of Commerce in sev- 
eral parts of the county. 

In the second campaign the Chamber or- 
ganized a County Good Roads Association 
and enlisted the active support of the pro- 
gressive interests of the entire county as 
well as of the Automobile Club of Southern 
California. This association provided ef- 
fective defense against political thrusts and 
the shafts of sectionalism. A whirlwind 
publicity campaign was conducted. Page 
advertisements were run in all the county 
papers, and public meetings were held 
everywhere. A comprehensive statement 
on the subject of the bond issue was mailed 
to every voter in the county. Banners, 
placards, stickers and all the paraphernalia 
of a rousing, first-class campaign were put 
into effective use. Speakers were’ brought 
from Los Angeles and Sacramento, includ- 
ing one member of the California State 
Highway Commission. In the city of San 
Luis Obispo, the county seat, where the 
heaviest vote was polled, the Chamber of 
Commerce brought about what is said to 
have been the best election organization 
the city has ever known. A half-holiday 
was declared and the largest vote in the 


history of the community was taken, over- 
whelmingly in favor of the bond issue. 

Spectacular as the campaign was trom 
start to finish, giving the county wonderful 
and favorable advertising thruout the state, 
the great outstanding feature of it all was 
the fact that the progressive elements of 
the city and county were drawn more closely 
together. They carried a vital campaign of 
progress to a wonderful success, one that 
is but a forerunner of other good things to 
place the county many years ahead of its 
present status, and they know from actual 
demonstration that they can by just a little 
team work and codperation. 

CHARLES H. ROBERTS 

Secretary, San Luis Obispo Chamber of ¢ 

merce, 

The Albany Chamber of Com- 

merce Bowling League 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Considerable interest in 
bowling has been aroused in Albany thru 
the organization of a bowling league by 
the Albany Chamber of Commerce. Early 
last fall Dr. George Dugan, chairman of 
the Recreation Committee of the Chamber, 
held a meeting of representatives of the 
leading industries of the city in the Cham- 
ber’s office, at which the Chamber of Com- 
merce Bowling League was organized 
When it came to entering teams for the 
bowling contests, those who had attended 
that meeting exhibited much keenness in 
endeavoring to have their plants and inter- 
ests represented. Handsome trophies and 
prizes were offered to the winning teams 
and to individual bowlers, both by firms and 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 

The games opened in October, and spirited 
contests have been carried on each week in 
public alleys. The competing teams have 
developed such interest that the various 
teams have paid for the use of the alleys, 
and the receipts from this source cover the 
cost of the League games. 

The Chamber of Commerce issued printed 
schedules of the games covering the entire 
season, which will end in March, contain- 
ing the names of the firms represented by 
the contesting teams and the rules to be 
observed in playing the game. 

The Recreation Committee was so well 
satisfied with the results of its work in or- 
ganizing this men’s bowling league that 
early in December it formed a bowling 
league for women, intended for those who 
are engaged in business as office executives 
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For Heating and Ap- 
plying under Pressure 
all varieties of Bitu- 
minous Materials, Hot 
or Cold, for Road Con- 
struction, Mainte- 
nance or Dust Laying. 


Heat and volume un- 
der instant control of 
operator. Positive 
pressure produced by, 
the Kinney Pump. 


PATENT COMBINATION 
Auto Heater and Distributor 





HANDY HEATER and SPRAYER 


Especially adapted for 
Road maintenance, 
construction and gen- 
eral repair work. Con- 
tents constantly agi- 
tated while heating. 
No burning or coking 
of material. Pump, 
Piping, Hose, Nozzles, 
Automatically Heated. 


No Steam Required. 





Kinney Manufacturing Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
BRANCHES : 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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or employed in the various manufacturing 
plants. The women are given exclusive us« 
of the alleys on certain days. 
ROY S. SMITH, 
Executive Manager, Albany Chamber of Commerce 
Snow Removal Activity of Web- 
ster-Dudley Chamber of 
Commerce 
WessTerR, Mass.—There is considerable 
traffic between Webster and the neighbor- 
ing municipalities, especially Worcester, 
but the country is very open and the roads 
frequently become impassable even after 


obtain subscriptions toward the purchase of 
a road scraper. An afternoon was then 
spent at the telephone, calling up the pro- 
prietors of the wholesale houses in 
Worcester who drive to Webster with 
meats and provisions. Nearly $500 was 
secured from them. The scraper was im- 
mediately ordered and is being used to 
clear the snow off the important thoro- 
fares leading into the town. It was of 
course necessary to secure permission from 
the different towns thru which the scraper 
is being driven, but this consent was readily 








on 











THE SNOW-SCRAPER PURCHASED FROM THE GOOD ROADS MACHINERY COMPANY BY THE 


WEBSTER-DUDLEY (MASS.) 


a light snow-storm. The Webster-Dudley 
Chamber of Commerce has solved this 
problem by purchasing a road scraper that 
is being used to keep the highways open 

Two years ago the Chamber of Com- 
merce secured the introduction of a bill in 
the State Legislature petitioning that the 
State Highway Commission keep the roads 
clear of snow thruout the state during the 
winter months. The bill met with consid- 
erable opposition because of the claim that 
the snow was so deep, especially in the 
western part of the state, that it would be 
impossible for the Highway Commission to 
handle it, and the bill was not passed. An- 
other similar bill was introduced this year; 
but even should it be passed, no action could 
be taken in the matter by the Highway 
Commission until next winter. 

The Chamber of Commerce finally de- 
cided to call together a group of automobile 
men, who helped in the compilation of a 
list of all the owners of automobiles in the 
community, from whom it was planned to 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


given. In a few instances, votes of ap- 
preciation and offers of financial assistance 
have been received. 

HARRY L. NADO, 


Executive Secretary, Webster-Dudley Chamber of 
Commerce. 


A Campaign to Reduce Fire Losses 


MARSHALL, TExX.—A vigorous campaign 
in behalf of fire prevention was conducted 
by the Marshall Chamber of Commerce 
last August in which the subject was pre- 
sented to both the home-keepers and the 
merchants in a forceful manner. Small 
cards containing suggestions to house- 
keepers were distributed among the resi- 
dents by the Boy Scouts. Larger cards 
containing a different set of suggestions to 
the merchants were taken around to the 
stores by a committee of men headed by the 
Fire Chief, with the request that they be 
displayed conspicuously. Considerable pub- 
licity was also given the subject thru the 
local papers. The card distributed among 
the merchants is reproduced on page 317. 
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Make Streets Clean 


HAM 


WITH 


“STUDEBAKER MODEL” 
FLUSHING AND SPRINKLING UNITS 
MOUNTED ON MOTOR TRUCKS 


Flushing saves time, labor and expense 
and protects your community from dis- 
ease germs in the street dirt which is 
blown from the pavements. es 


The ‘‘White-Wing’s’’ push broom or the 
rotary brush in a street sweeper does not 
remove the fine particles of dirt and dust. 


Wash your streets with a flusher and 
make them sanitary. 


Write any motor truck manufacturer or 
ask the truck dealer in your city for com- 
plete information on “STUDEBAKER 
MODEL” Flushing and Sprinkling Units 


mounted on their truck, or address— 





unicipal Supply Gmpaw 


: South Bend, Indiana 
Mi 
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The Belt Conveyor is the most suc- 
cessful for gravel. Permits placing 
the bin in the best position to load 
trucks. Carrier is extended into pit 


The Road - Builders’ 
Biggest Year 


Users will discover the real value 
of RUSSELL Road Machinery as 


never before. 


Designed and built by veteran 
road-builders, to stand up and 
deliver day in and day out, to 
operate easily and quickly, with 
the least labor and at the lowest 
cost of upkeep, it is well able to 
meet the stiff test this year. 





New Finisher 


Play safe this year and place your 
complete order NOW. If you like 
dead-certain results, be sure the 
name RUSSELL is on your,equip- 
ment. 





The 1920 Illustrated Catalog 
is ready—Ask for it. 


Medium Size Scarifier RUSSELL GRADER MFG. CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





REPRESENTATIVES 


Atlanta, Ga Horseheads, N. Y. New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Cal. 
Butte, Mont. Knoxville, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. Vancouver, B. C., 
Denver, Colo. Los Angeles, Cal. Pittsburgh, Pa. Winnipeg, Man. 
Greensboro, N. C. Regina, Sask. Halifax, N.S 

Hartford, Conn. Muskogee, Okla. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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The City’s Legal Rights and Duties 


Monthly Department of Information for City Attorneys and Other Municipal 
Officers, Summarizing Important Court Decisions and Legislation 


Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law 








Power to Widen Streets 

As to what the public necessities require 
in the way of the width or extension of 
streets involves questions upon which dif- 
ferences necessarily arise, but these ques- 
tions are for the determination in the first 
instance of the legislative authority having 
the right to condemn. It is entirely proper, 
and it is frequently the case, that such legis- 
lative authorities, including municipal coun- 
cils, hear parties interested upon these ques- 
tions, and after such hearings determine 
the necessity for such improvements as it 
is authorized to make, the extent to which 
it is necessary to take land therefor, or 
the location thereof, and when this ques- 
tion has been decided by the legislative au- 
thority it cannot be reviewed by the courts, 
in the absence of a showing that such de 
cision is capricious, or was made fraudu 
lently, or in bad faith. (West Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals, City of Hunt- 
ington, vs. Frederick Holding Co., Io! 
Southeastern Reporter, 461.) 


Blanket Police Regulations 

The decision of the Mississippi Supreme 
Court handed down in the recent case of 
Cook vs. City of Pascagoula, 83 Southern 
Reporter, 305, draws attention to a short- 
cut that may be taken by cities of Missis 
sippi in defining offenses. One section of 
the state statutes declares: 


“All offenses under the penal laws of the 
state amounting to a misdemeanor shall, when 
so provided by a general ordinance of the 
municipality, also be offenses against the city, 
town, or village in whose corporate limits the 
offense may have been committed to the same 
effect as tho such offenses were made offenses 
against the city, town, or village by separate 
ordinance in each case, and upon conviction 
thereof the same punishment shall be imposed 
by the city, town, or village as is provided 
by the laws of the state with regard to such 
offenses against the state, not in excess of the 
maximum penalty which may be imposed by 
municipal corporations.” 


Another statute empowers municipalities 
“to pass all ordinances, and to enforce the 
same by fine not exceeding one hundred 
dollars, or imprisonment not exceeding 
thirty days, or both.” 

The city of Pascagoula adopted an ordi- 
nance reading as follows: 

“Section 1. That all offenses against the 
penal laws of the state of Mississippi amount- 
ing to a misdemeanor shall also be offenses 
against the city of Pascagoula, Miss., when 
committed within the corporate limits thereof. 

“Section 2. That any person violating the 
provisions of this ordinance shall, upon con- 
viction, be fined not less than one dollar nor 
more than one hundred dollars, or imprison- 
ment in jail not to exceed thirty days, or both 
fine and imprisonment.” 

It is held by the Supreme Court that the 
second section of the ordinance is void as 
providing a penalty which as to some of- 
fenses would exceed the penalty prescribed 
by the state for the same offense. But it is 
decided that the first section is not in- 
validated by the invalidity of the second. 
the latter being properly disregarded and 
penalty imposed for 1 specific offense in 
accordance with that prescribed for viola- 
tions of the statute defining the same class 
of offense against the state 


Powers of Utility Managers 

The manager of a municipally owned 
lighting plant has no broader implied powers 
to bind the municipality by contracts than 
has the manager of a privately owned 
plant. It was not within the scope of the 
authority of such a manager to make a 
contract for the plant’s fuel requirements 
for a period extending two and one-half 
years into the future, and one and one-half 
years beyond his term of office. And the 
mere fact that his successor continued to 
receive deliveries did not show such rati- 
fication of the making of the contract as 
binds the city, in the absence of proof of 
any corporate action by the city. (United 
States District Court, District of Massa- 
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Send us your address 
full par eilars regarding the Waton kee 
Du umpt ng Wagons, Tractors, Trailers, 
Trailers 
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Watson Products Corporation 


Successors to Watson Wagon Co. 
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No. 6 Champion Crusher, 
12x26; patented; weight, 20,000 
lbs.; capacity, 24 to 35 tons per 
hour with jaws set to close to 
2 inches; power required, 25 to 










A Champion for Every Need 


There is a Champion Rock Crusher for every kind of work. 
From this table you can select the Champion best fitting your needs. 
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3 74x13 
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6 2 x26 
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Capacity 


in Tons 


Per Hour 


110 to 140 
120 to 150 
130 to 160 


Ry 


of Engine 
Required 


l 
1 
18 
25 
ow 
50 
» 
50 
50,to 60 
50.to 60 
50 to 60 
50 to 60 
50 to 60 
60 to 70 
60 to 70 


Size of 
Driving 
Pulley 


inches 
38x 8 

48x 9 

50x10 

60x 9% 
60x 9% 
60x 9% 
OUK UK 
60x 94 
60x 94 
60x 9% 
60x 9% 
72x12% 
72x12% 
72x12% 
72x12% 
72x12 
72x12% 


72x12 


Rev 
per 


Min 


105 





Floor Space Extreme 
Reauired | Height of Weight 
—— | Machine 
ft. in. ft. in ft. in. 
4-Hx 5- 6 4-7 5500 
5-Hx 6- 6 5-9 8800 
70x 7-0 6-1 12500 
6-6x 8- 6 6-2 20000 
6-6x 8- 7 6-2 20075 
6-ix 8- 8 2 | 20150 
6-Gx 8- 9 2 20225 
6-Gx15-11 | 6-2 37050 
6-x16- 1 6-2 37200 
6-6x16- 3 5-2 37350 
6-Hx16- 5 | 6-2 37500 
ll-4x 9- 4 10-0 60900 
li-4x 9- 5 10-0 61050 
ll-4x 9- 6 10-0 61200 
1l-4x 9- 7 10-0 61350 
li-4x 9- 8 10-0 61500 
li4x 9-9 | 100 61650 
11-4x 9-10 10-0 |, 61800 








Let us send you further information 














PORTLAND, ORE. 


NEW YORK 


%eGO0D ROADS 
Machinery Co., Inc. 


We design, build and install Complete 
Crushing, Elevating, Screening, and Conveying Equipment 
General Sales Offices: 836 Bulletin Building, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Sales Offices: BOSTON 
ATLANTA CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 
LOS ANGELES 


FORT WAYNE 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 








Out of the Ruins. 


Grorce B, Forp. The Century Company, New 
York. 1919. xv + 275 pp. Illustrated. 


This book was prepared by the author when in the 
service of the American Red Cross Reconstruction Bureau 
in France, from material gathered from government offi- 
cials and others engaged in reconstruction work, and by 
personal observation. It describes in detail the exodus of 
the people from the French towns, the devastation that 
iehewel, and the return of the people to the liberated 
regions. The public and private organization of relief is 
explained, and also the working out of the French legis 
lative principle that the government should pay all ma- 
terial war damages suffered by anyone in France. Recent 
laws affecting reconstruction and the activities of govern 
ment organization for this purpose are made clear, as wel! 
as the work of the cooperative societies. The results of 
all these efforts and the needs for the future are presented 
in such a way as to make one realize the truth of the 
statement: “If ever a nation has earned the right to a 
helping hand, it is France.” 


Motion Pictures as a Phase of Commercial 
Amusement in Toledo, Ohio. 


Rev. J. J. Pueran, M. A., Ph. D. Copyright 
by author, Toledo, Ohio. Social Survey Se- 
ries III]. August, 1919. 292 pp. 

The reader is permitted to draw his own conclusions 
from the data here collected as to the social value of the 
motion picture industry in Toledo. The information gath 
ered gives full details of the physical features of the busi- 
ness and its mental, educational, moral and sociai effects. 
The material is arranged for the use of students of the 
subject, with question and exercises. There is a section on 
non-commercialized amusements and community work in 
the city, and the appendices cover a list of “exhibits’’ on 
the subject—evidence of various sorts connected with the 
great problem of recreation. 


Substitutes for the Saloons. 


RAyMOND CALKINS. Second edition, revised. 
With an introduction by Francis G, Peabody 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston and New 
York. 1919. xlii + 376 pp. 

An investigation originally made for the Committee of 
Fifty. The preface to this new edition sheds the light 
of later experience upon the conclusions reached twenty 
years ago in the discussion of the problem. This preface, 
covering 25 pages, is of great value. It claims that the 
saloon has been proved to be in no sense a social neces- 
sity, and that as long as it remained in any form what- 
sosoever, no provision of substitutes for it was possible. 
It also dwells upon the fact that “‘the extraordinary social 
emergency created by the Great War has demonstrated 
beyond doubt that liquor is not a necessary adjunct to 
social fellowship,” and summarizes the results of actual 
provision of substitutes for the saloon. The Appendix 
contains much interesting material: “Landmarks in the 
History of Prohibition in the United States”; “A New 
Synthesis after the Saloon”; “Prohibition and Social 
Hygiene”; “The Young Men’s Christian Association’; 
“Prohibition and the Church’; “The Motion Picture 
Theater as a Saloon Substitute’; and “A Selected Bibliog 
raphy on the Saloon and Its Substitutes.” 


Hendricks Commercial Register. 


S. E, Henpricxs Company, Inc., New York. 
1919. 1,503 pp. 
This large directory of manufacturers in all lines of 
business covers the interests of both buyers and sellers in 
the architectural, engineering, mechanical, railroad, iron 





and steel, and kindred industries in the United States 
It is published annually Lhis latest volume has an ex- 
terior index on the front edges of the book, which adds 
to the convenience of the user Ihe revision for this 
year has been especially thoro in view f the great ex 


pansion of business since the close of the war 


Housing and the Housing Problems. 
Carot Aronovici, Ph. D., Director of Hous- 
ing, California State Commission of Immigra- 
tion and Housing. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago. 1920. 163 pp. (The National Social 
Science Series. ) 

Dr. Aronovici has made no attempt t leal with the 
technical features of construction or with the requirements 
of public sanitation which would make this little 
handbook for inspectors. He presents rather the 
and economic principles involved in “providing facilities 
for the highest possible housing standard withit 





of the largest proportion of the people.” H e it deal 
with land values and taxation, with the securing of capital, 
materials and labor, and with maintenance. The laws re 
lating to these points are summarized in the chapter 


Legislation. Another chapter presents the method of 

ganizing and carrying on a housing survey [he garder 
city movement is also dealt with. A list of general ref 
erences on the subject is inclu 





} 
ied 


Education in Accident Prevention. 
E. Georce Payne, Ph. D., President of the 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. Lyons 
& Carnahan, Chicago and New York. 1919 
158 pp. Illustrated. 

A treatise showing how accident prevention may be 
made a part of regular school instruction without th« 
addition of another subject to the curriculum. Prepared 
at the request and with the approval of the Nationa 
Safety Council. The program of work here presented is 
being carried out in the St. Louis public schools. It gives 
a practical plan for the teaching of accident prevention 
thru instruction in language, drawing, arithmetic, social 
and community relations, history, etc rhe principle in 
volved is that of making the child himself find out by 
experience and investigation the need and the methods 
of self-mastery under all conditions. 


The Free City: A Book of Neighborhood. 
Bouck Wuite. Moffat, Yard & Co., New 
York. I919. 314 pp. 

Advocating the City Republic—the Community State 
as “another term for life in its entireness,” and filling in 
the picture of this ideal with cpigrammatic description 


Democratic Industry: A Practical Study in 
Social History. 
JosepH Husstern, S. J., Ph. D. P. J. Ken- 
nedy & Sons, New York. 1919. ix + 362. 


Mortality Statistics, 1917. 
BuREAU OF THE CENSUS, DEPARTMENT OF 
Commerce, Wasuincton, D. C. (Sam L. 
Rogers, Director.) 1919. Quarto, 597 pp. 


Housing for East St. Louis, IIl. 


Preliminary plan for a housing project, issued by the War 
Civics Housing Committee, January 20, 1920, in order to 
interest the industries and citizens of East St. Louis in the 
housing problems of the city. 10 pp. (Write to the 
Committee, 381 Federal Building, East St. Louis, Il.) 
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For 
Much 
Less 
Money 


Build 
Better 
Roads 





The first two miles of road on which you use the 


BURCH STONE SPREADER 


will pay for it in the saving of labor, time and material. It distributes any size stone accurately 
eliminating waste, loss and rehauling 


The Burch Stone Unloader is another Burch product that will soon pay for itself and add 


1d 


greatly to your profits. Investigate the money-making possibilities of these modern road-build 








ing machines. Successful contractors everywhere find them indispensable. Write for descriptive 
literature 
THE BURCH PLOW WORKS CO. 
Department B. CRESTLINE, OHIO 
— a _—_—_—_—_ 





Just the 
Right Light 







The MURDOCK 


PATENT ANTI-FREEZING 


BussB_Le Font 


Is the only drinking fountain 
made that was designed and is 
built solely for outdoor use. 
It does not have to be turned 
off at the approach of cold 
weather 


THE ONLY FOUNTAIN 
MADE THAT IS STRONG 


ENOUGH TO WITHSTAND 
PUBLIC ABUSE. 
















Correct lighting in the schoolroom is just 
| as important as proper teaching and proper | 
sanitation. 
| In thousands of schools where authorities 

have the true interest of education at heart, 
| Superintendents and Teachers are insuring 
| proper ventilation and the care of the children’s 
| eyes by insisting on Oswego Tinted Cambric 
| or Triplex Opaque mounted on the celebrated 
Hartshorn Rollers. 


Write for samples of Colors 204 and 214 in 

Tinted Cambric, which have been analyzed 

by chemists and adopted by School Boards of 

many of the large municipalities. ] 
Stewart Hartshora Co. Oswego Shade Cloth Co. 

| General Office 260 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Chicago Office 882 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





Perfectly adapted for use on the Pub- 
lic Streets, in Parks, Playgrounds, 
School Yards, and all semi-exposed or 
uncertainly heated enclosures 


Write for fully illustrated literature to 
The MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
(THE ORIGINAL HYDRANT HOUSE) 
CINCINNATI, - - - - += += OHIO 


Builders of Water Service devices since 1853 
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Highway Maintenance. 


A “Highway Primer,” by D. H. Winslow, Secretary of the 
North Carolina Automobile Association. Its purpose is, 
“first, to assist the rural population of the state in solving 
the problems of road maintenance; and, second, to solve 
ome engineering problems of the agricultural population 
nd industries pertaining to roads.” It contains, in addi 
tion to detailed instructions on road maintenance, a list of 
state highway officials in the different states of the Union, 
and in Canada and Alaska, and of highway and road 
associations thruout the country, together with a table of 
Funds Provided, to Be Voted Upon and Contemplated 
for Highway Construction in United States,” and one 
giving mileage statistics of types of surfaced roads, to 
January 1, 1915 1919. 48 pp. (Apply to author, at 
Raleigh, a ta 


Medical Inspection of Schools. 


‘Standardization of Medical Inspection Facilities -A ¢ 

pe wer to Modern Schoolhouse Planning,” by J VL. 
rkowitz, of the Bureau of Welfare of School Children, 

New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 


Po 1919. 22 pp. we (Write to Government 
P oe Office, Washington, D. C., for Bulletin, 1919, No 
2, of the Bureau of ell sy Department of the Ir 
terior.) 


Existing Public Auditoriums. 


Bulletin Number Five of the series “Community Buildings 
as War Memorials,” published by the Bureau of Memorial 
Buildings, W ¥ Cons Community Service, 124 East 28th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 1919. 39 pp. Illustrated de 
scriptions of auditoriums in a number of cities. (Address 
the Bureau, as above.) 


Some of the Public Schools of North Carolina. 


“A Study of the Public Schools in Orange County, North 
Carolina.” Published by the University of North Caro 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. C. June, 1919. Number 166. Ex 
tension Series No. 32. 382 pp. Illustrated. (Apply to the 
University.) 


International Association of Fire Engineers. 
Proceedings of the forty-seventh annual convention of 
the Association, held in Kansas City, Mo., June 24-27, 
1919. 336 pp. Published by the Secretary, James Mc 
Fall, General Fire Marshal, Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
United States Shipping Board, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Zoning in Portland, Ore. 


“Proposed Building Zones for the City of Portland, Ore 
gon,” as tentatively recommended by the neighborhood 
property owners’ meetings and the City Rg mm Com 
mission, October 25, 1919. (Bulletin No. November 12, 
1919.) 382 pp. Giving the reasons for ang and ex 
plaining the use of districts and the height, limits. Con- 
taining an article by Herbert S. Swan on “The Legality 
of Zoning,” and a tentative draft of the proposed ordi 
nance. (Apply to the City Planning Commission, 424 
City Hall, Portland, Ore.) 


Public Health Nursing. 


Three pamphlets published by the State poees of Health, 
Columbia, 5. C. By Ruth A. Dodd, R. N., Supervisor of 
Public Health Nursing and Director of osha Hygiene, of 
the State Board. “Oepartanties of the Rural Public 
Health Nurse to Develop Child Hygiene, ” 10 pp.; “The 
Rural Public Health Nurse,” 11 pp.: ‘Development of a 
Bureau of Child Hygiene,” 7 pp. Issued 1919. (Apply 
» the State Board of Health.) 


Six Months of Americanization in Delaware. 


\n illustrated pamphlet of 75 pages prepared by Helen 
Hart, Executive Secretary, Americanization Committee, 
and Marguerite H. Burnett, Supervisor of Immigrant 
Education, and published by the Service Citizens of Del la 
ware. In three parts: I, “The *Program”; ‘II, “The 
Night School Experiment’; III, ‘The Interpretation ‘of 
\merica.” (Apply to Lag ar H. Odell, Director, Service 
Citizens, Public Library Building, Newark, Del.) 


Public Education in Delaware. 


A report to the Public School Commission of Delaware, 
with an appendix containing the new school code. Fifth 
edition, 1919, 202 pp. Illustrations and tables. Recom- 
mending the educational reorganization of the state. 
(Published by the General Education Board, 61 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.) 
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Street Trees. 
An illustrated bulleti: N S16 f the s ) tment 
of Agriculture, January 19, 19 f 58 g repared 


by F. L. Mulford, Horticulturist of tl Office f Horticul 


tural and Pomological Investigations. Shows the kinds 
of trees suitable for city streets, their anting, culture 
and care. (Apply to the Government Printing Office 
Americanization in Cleveland. 

Four pamphlets issued, 1919, under the re t f the 
Cleveland Americanization Committee ‘The Pole ot 
Cleveland” and “The Italians of Clevela ” by Charles 
W. Coulter, Department of Sociology, Western Reserve 
University; “The Slovaks of Cleveland” and “The Jug 
slavs of Cleveland,” by Eleanor E. Ledbette Librari 
Broadway Branch, Cleveland Public Library The Mag 
yars of Cleveland,” by Huldah F. Cook \ strated 
(Address the Cleveland Americanization ( ttee, R 
226, Cleveland, 0.) 

Who Is My Neighbor in Cleveland? 

Six studies prepared by John F. Hall, of t Welfare Fe 
eration of Cleveland, in conferet with a ttee « 
posed of representatives of ten ieaal religious and welfa 
organizations. Giving glimpses of the various “‘neighbors 
in need in the city, ot what is being done behalf 
an organized way, of the principles of the work, and of the 
privilege and responsibility of the individ Novembe 
1, 1919. 64 pp (Apply to the Welfare | eration 


Cleveland.) 


“The Best Motion Pictures.” 


\ catalog of recommended films for chur nd semi-re 
ligious entertainments, issued, 1920, by the National Board 
ot Review of Motion Pictures. Authorized by a religious 
advisory committee of thirty-odd ministers and 

prominence, and based on the replies to a questionnaire 
as to the standards which should be followed. Listing 900 
pictures of various classes. 20 pp. (Ad: juiries to 


r | idress in 
the National Board Review, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. ¥.) 


laymen of 


The Oklahoma Tuberculosis Campai n. 

‘Some Forward Steps in the Oklahoma uberculosis 
Campaign.” Report of the second annual meeting, held 
in Oklahoma City, September 23-24, 1919 Reprints of 
the addresses. 79 pp. Illustrated (Apply to Oklahoma 
Tuberculosis Association, 315 Oklahoman Building, Okla 
homa City, Okla.) 


A National Department of Public Works. 

A pamphlet of 382 pages presented by the National 
Works Department Association, telling why the Gov 
ernment should have a Department of Public Works 
which would organize the many and varied public works 
functions of the Federal Government, now scattered 
thru 9 separate departments and 39 bureaus and ser 
vices This association urges the passage of the Jones 
Reavis Bill to create such a department (Address the 
Association at 502 McLachlen Building, Washington, 
D. C.) 

Union of Manitoba Municipalities. 

Report of the 16th annual convention of the Union, held 
in Winnipeg Novemebr 18-20, 1919. Giving list of mem 
bers and officers of the organization, the act of incorpo 
ration and the constitution, also the delegates to the 
convention. 57 pp. (Secretary of the Union, Robert 
Forke, Pipestone, Man.) 


Food Service in the Community Memorial 
Buildings. 

Bulletin No, 12 of the Series “Community Buildings as 
War Memorials,” published by the Bureau of Memorial 
Buildings of War Camp Community Service, 124 East 
28th Street, New York, N. Y. Suggestions of interesting 
possibilities that may be worked out by community house 
enthusiasts along the line of food serving, conservation 
and marketing; its social and scientific aspects. Of value 
to all who are interested in the practical details of estab 
lishing cafeterias, community kitchens and other food 
centers. 24 pp. Illustrated. (Apply to the Bureau, as 
above.) 


The Maintenance of Roads. 

Compiled by J. T. Donaghey, Maintenance Engineer, 
Wisconsin Highway Commission. Bulletin No. 8 De 
voted especially to patrol maintenance on the state trunk 
highway system. 1919. 95 pp. Illustrated (Write to 
W. O. Hotchkiss, Secretary, Wisconsin Highway Com- 
mission, Madison, Wis.) 
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Puritan, 
CANTONMENT 
DRINKING 4 
FOUNTAINS 








Designed for and adopted by the Government 
for use in cantonments and Naval Training Sta- 
tions during the war—now used by the largest 


industries and schools. 





Patented 
S=570 


SANITARY — PRACTICAL— FOOL-PROOF 


Halsey W. Taylor Company 


WARREN, OHIO 









Write 


for 
Catalogue 


~ — es 
a 





Sectional View of S-566 


Showing Practical Drinking Mound 
PURITAN S-566 ““CANTONMENT”” Formed in Stream 





Patented | 
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Methods, Materials and Appliances 


News for Boards of Public Works, Engineers, Contractors, Purchasing Agents, 
and Others Interested in the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation 
of Public Improvement Undertakings 








Digging New York Out ing the snow 20 feet clear of the truck. Th 


of the Snow achine is mounted 10. 12 s solid 
The | : \ Yor! ‘ tires, manutactured by the United States Tire 
1e Dig —— torm in .vew 4 K er Company, Broadway and s&8th Street, New 
ut some strange snow-removing devices, ant York Ci , : henge 
; : - ; , ol itv. Each t s made t oat 
the inhabitants, as they plodded thru the ; 


° I 5 tons. 
trolley-less streets, found entertainment in 


watching the operations of the new appliances New Wallace & Tiernan 


One piece of snow-removing machinery 


which came in for much attention was a 20 Representative 


ton truck equipped with mechanism which en During the absence in Europ \. M / 
abled it to eat its way into the snow-drift, th Johnstone, the Wallace & Tiernan ( In 

snow being carried up to the truck body and 349 Broadway, New York City, has appointed 

then ejected down a chute to the gutter or to Gilbert H. Pratt Acting District Sales Repre 

1 smaller truck running alongside. The Na sentative for New York, New England and 

tional Snow Removing Company, owners of northern New Jersey. Mr. Pratt was for 

the truck, stated that the tests showed it cap merly Chief Chemist of the New York Cor 


able of removing 9 cubic yards of snow a_ tinental Jewel Filtration Company, r to 
minute, and of doing in a single day the work which he was Chief Chemist of the Rhode 
of 1,000 men. It will travel, the owners say, 5 Island State Department of Health, after sev 
miles an hour in from 3 to 4 feet of snow, eral years’ connection with the Massachusetts 
ind will make a clearance 11 feet wide, throw- Health Department. 














A SERVICEABLE PIECE OF APPARATUS USED TO HELP DIG NEW YORK OUT OF THE 
SNOW IN FEBRUARY 
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‘ Sales Offices: 
“e ; New York St. Louis Pittsburgh 
ro Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee 
San Francisco Philadelphia 
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Pipe Permanence 


Hlere is a service record of cast iron pipe: 


Versailles, France 271 years 
Weilberg 216 years 
Clermont Ferrand 171 years 
Glasgow and London 126 years 
New York City 86 years 


This record is of value to you if you are 
buying pipe or fittings because it conclu 
sively proves that cast iron is the one ma 
terial that will everlastingly endure. 





Our stoek of cast iron pipe and fittings is 

aan’ complete and our rapid service sends your 
Gamage Cease order on its way to you in the shortest 
possible time. 


For further information write for 
the Clow book, “Pipe Economy’”’ 


James B. Clow & Sons 


534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 
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New Macadam Roller Design 


Since tl 





ie invention and x C 
iacadam road roller some 
years ago, there has been practically 
in the design. After many 
ental work and tests under t 
nditions, the Iroquois Ds 
Barber Asphalt Paving ( I 
hia, Pa has pertected 1 la 
larket an entirely new t 
rile 
Che ost notable feature of the 
s roller is the vertical iler 
on the steel framework of the roller 
i Separate it to which nothing Ite 




















NEW TYPE MACADAM STEAM ROLLER 


OR OTHER 
relieving the boiler from any of the rt 
strains and weights imposed upon th: 
ontal boiler of the old-type macada1 

} 


roller may be 


The boiler of the new € 
removed for repairs without disturbing 
other part of the roller. It is claimed t 
50 per cent more heating surface than 
boiler of the old-type roller. Extreme a 
bility and simplicity is the keynote of desi 
and every part is ruggedly constructed ot 
best material to perform the work req 
efficiently and commercially, and is so { 
that it is “get-at-able.” 


The engine is also a separate uni 
upon the roller framework, on 
suspension that has demonstrated its 1 
vantages in automobile 
drive is accomplished thru a different 
to the rear wheels. This may be | 
for hard, straight pulls 


ving 


front roll from dragging and sho 


construction 


Positive steer 
sured thru a steel quadrant that prevents the 


ally 


KOCU 
1S 


up 


a three-po! 


rl 
ial gear 
1 | 


as 


+} 


WITH 
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PULLEY 
STATIONARY MACHINERY 


FOR BELT TO DRIVE ROCK 


Improvements in Indiana 
Cities 


( | 
ers int 
taine 
the j f Ag 
t d t 
, 
ant \ ‘ 
atts ble 
Michig Cit 
ater-works t 
ents t ne t 
R win 
] y] nt tor tl t l 
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Are You Familiar with the Danger 
of the Vertical Stream Fountain ? 








J. XHAUSTIVE and scientific tests 

conducted by eminent author- 
ities prove that vertical stream drink- 
ing fountains are a menace to the 
public health, It has been shown 
that the water which has touched the 











< lion 
omc || 


Nem eee ae 


lips can 


supply. 





Rundle-Spence ‘‘ Vertico-Slant” 
Overcomes All Objections 


The “ VERTICO-SLANT” is the nearest to the 100% 
sanitary fountain that can be produced. It is the very latest 
feature in modern drinking equipment. The stream bubbles 
out at a practical and convenient angle. Lips cannot touch 
jet — water cannot fall back. Drinking fountain experts pro- 
claim this fountain as sanitary in every respect — overcoming 
every objection to the old bubbler type. Ideal for schools, 
public buildings, parks and streets. 


Send address for illustrated descriptive matter treating on 


the subject of sanitary drinking fountains. 


Rundle-Spence Mig. Co. 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 
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New Courses in Transportation 
Engineering 

It is with interest that we record another 
university which has added a course in motor 
transportation engineering to its curriculum. 
New York University announces that begin- 
ning in February, 1920, a new course along the 
lines of motor truck transportation is to be 
given by F. Van Z. Lane, Chief Transportation 
Engineer, Packard Motor Car Company, of 
Detroit. 

Only recently the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., announced that Professor 
Arthur H. Blanchard had increased the scope 
of the highway engineering curriculum to in- 
clude courses on motor transport. 

The economic and engineering features of 
motor truck transportation are still in their 
infancy, and it is hoped that thru the develop- 
ment of motor truck engineers in our uni- 
versities this great factor in modern transpor- 
tation will, within a few years, be placed on a 
truly scientific basis. 





THE LOOSE-LEAF SYSTEM APPLIED TO 
WATER-WORKS METER ACCOUNTS 


Loose-Leaf Ledgers and 
Meter Reading Books 


The keeping of proper and easily accessible 
records of meter readings is of prime im- 
portance in any water-works office. The Buf- 
falo Meter Company, 2917 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., publishes bound meter books, 
pocket meter reading books, loose-leaf ledger 
and record books and handy aluminum holders 
and slips for meter readers. The bound meter 
books are made up to give a very simple and 
concise record of meter accounts, and are so 
ruled and bound that they may be continued 
from year to year in successive bound volumes 
of the same style. The pocket meter reading 
book contains 100 double pages, 20 lines each, 
providing sufficient space to hold quarterly 
readings of 2000 meters for one year. The 
binding is of stiff drab canvas with a flap for 
keeping the place while reading meters. The 
loose-leaf system involves the use of an al- 
uminum holder, which will hold from 200 to 
300 slips consecutively arranged according to 
the reader’s route. These slips are 4% by 814 
inches, and have space for 16 readings. This 
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A LOOSE-LEAP METER READING BOOK FACILI 
TATES THE WORK OF THE RECORDER 


book is used in conjunction with the loose-le 

ledger, which measures 94 by 117 inches, a! 
makes an excellent system for keeping meter 
records in any up-to-date water-works de 


partment. Transfers can be readily de 
from the ledger, as the back unlocks, permitting 
single sheets to be removed readily and placed 
in permanent files when completed 


Spraying to Protect Park 
and Street Trees 

A very complete line of small ha 
and power pumps with especially de 
signed nozzles for spraying various 
kinds of trees to protect them against 
the numerous parasites is manufactu 
by the Deming Company, Salem, Ohi 
The hand outfit includes buckets and 
small tank sprayers, as well as a knap 
sack equipment which is readily carried 
by any workman among small trees 
The planters’ tractor outfit is made 








SHADE TREE SPRAYING WITH POWER 
SPRAYER 
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A Modern Lighting System 


does not require separate LangppStandards as this 
street scene clearly shows. 


Missoula, Montana, is one progressive western city 
utilizing ‘‘ELRECO”’ Combination Railway and Light- 
ing Poles, which makes separate Lamp Standards 
unnecessary. 


The ‘“‘ELRECO” Steel Poles support ornamental lighting brack- 
ets with modern General Electric Lighting units; also, the span 
and service wires of the Railway and Lighting Company; keep 
the streets free and unobstructed from extra Lamp Standards, 
wooden poles, and a multiplicity of wires, etc. 


The usual practice of financing such an installation is to divide 
the cost between the local Street Railway and Lighting Company, 
Merchants and the City, making the cost of “‘WHITE WAY” 


very reasonable. 


What other progressive cities have accomplished is well illustrated 
in our handsome Catalog ‘‘F’’, sent on request to those inter- 
ested. 


Electric Railway Equipment Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
New York Office — 30,Church Street 
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similar t6 a wheelbarrow and can be readily 
transported by one man. The power out 
fits are particularly adaptable to municipal 
park and street use and are equipped Witli 
Duplex pumps and 2- and 3-horse-power Novo 
engines, and tanks of capacities of 150 and 200 
gallons. 


Pipe Bending Machines 


One of the most interesting pipe-bending 
outfits is manufactured by the American Pipe 
Bending Machine Company, 14 Pearl Street, 
Boston, Mass. It is claimed that this “Won 
der” machine will bend all sizes of pipe gen- 
erally used, to any required degree, quickly 
and surely. The pipe is bent cold, and the 
machine handles standard gage or extra heavy 
pipe without treating or filling. .The pipe is 
not weakened nor the seams opened, and it is 
claimed that any boy laborer or helper can 
understand and operate it without possibility 
of a mistake. The model “S” machine can be 
knocked down in a few minutes and taken 
from job to job, and the weight of the model 
“A” standard machine with a full set of bend 
ing forms is only 523 pounds. This pipe 
bender eliminates much of the time lost in 
cutting, threading and fitting an elbow joint, 
as one of these benders, operated by unskilled 
workmen, can bend a 2-inch pipe to a 90 
degree angle in less than one minute, thus 
saving valuable time in construction work, and 
conserving material which would be other 
wise wasted. The smooth curves and bends 
made by this machine prevent the possibility 
of leakage from the extra jointS and greatly 
reduce the friction. 

In addition to hand pipe benders, this com 
pany manufactures power pipe-benders, which 
handle pipe from 114 to 8 inches in diameter, 
utilizing the same general principle as the hand 
operated outfit. - 


Refiltering and Circulating the 
Water of Swimming Pools 


One of the banner installations of the 
Hygeia Filter Company, represented by Au- 
gust Giese & Son, 162 William Street, New 
York City, was made at the F. E. Willard 
School of Detroit. The city water is forced 
thru a No. 16 Hygeia Non Agitator Filter, 
and flows thru six inlets in the bottom of the 
pool, until the pool is filled with cold water. 
These inlets are along the center of the pool 
from one end to the other end, an equal num- 
ber of feet apart. The by-pass valve is then 
closed, and a Kerr Machine Company’s tur- 
bine pump sucks the water from the bottom 
of the pool thru a waste outlet thru an Amer- 
ican Radiator Company’s Ideal Water Heater, 
No. 364W. The water passes again thru the 
filter, and the warm refiltered water enters the 
pool thru the same six inlets : 

The dimensions of the pool are 28 by 22 feet, 
and the average depth 4 feet, making a total of 
2,464 cubic feet, and a capacity of 18,480 gal- 
lons. The pool can be refilled or recirculated 
in 4 hours, although the claim at the time of 
the installation was 12 hours, 
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MACHINE USED TO FACILITATE PIPE BEND 
ING TO ELIMINATE FITTINGS 


Meeting of Water Purifying 
Manufacturers 


At the annual meeting of the Ass 
Mianufacturers of Water Purifying Equipmer 
in Philadelphia in February, Arthur M. Crar 
representing the New York Continental Jews 
Filtration Company, was elected chairmar 
the year 1920. He succeeds F. B. Leoy 
the Pittsburgh Filter and Engineering C 
pany, who was elected to the executiv 
mittee to fill the vacancy created by the ele 
tion of A. S. Garrett of the American Wat 
Softener Company to the position of Vic« 
Chairman, succeeding Mr. Crane 

H. F. Tate of the Borromite Cor Ly 
\merica remains secretary and _ treasure 
Membership in the association is open 
firms, companies and individuals regularly « 
gaged in the manufacture of water purificat 
equipment, whether for filtration, softening 
sterilization 


George A. Johnson Resumes 
Private Practice 


Colonel George A. Johnson, Utilities 
vision, Construction Division of the Arn 
has resigned his commission, and w: 


charged in the early part of March. Some 


time ago the announcement was made in t! 
column of the formation of the firm of Jo 
son & Benham, with offices at 150 Nass 
Street, New York City, and Firestone B 

ing, Kansas City, Mo. Colonel Johnson wi 
hereafter be the directing head of tl firn 
whose affairs up to now have been managed 
by Major Webster L. Benham. The fir 
specializes on water-supply, sewerage and 


public utilities in general, from standpoints 
of design, supervision of constructior n 
management. 
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Monel Metal in Water = 


Meter Construction ee 


In water meters the operating mechanism, 
its spindle and the intermediate gear are sub- 
merged in the water or other liquid, measured, 
the register gear trains, change gears, regis- 
ter, etc., being situated in an upper section of 
the meter and removed from contact with the 
water. These protected parts are actuated by 
a spindle passing thru a water-tight stuffing 
box separating the wet and dry sections of 
the meter. 

The combined gear train necessitates for 
any water meter a large speed reduction in 
some types of meters—over 1,000 to I—to en- 
able the rapid rotation of the measuring parts 
to be suitably recorded on the dial of the 
meter, to eliminate friction so far as possible, 
and to secure accuracy of register. As a great 
part of this reduction is secured thru the sub- 
merged intermediate gear train, it is quite 
obvious not only that for the efficient 
meter the intermediate gear train must 
be accurate and positive in action, but that 
the accuracy of movement must be main- 
tained in the face of the corrosive action 
of water. The gears and pinions com- 
prising the intermediate gear train of a 
water meter must be made of a material 
which will successfully resist the corrosive 
action of water passing thru the meter. The 
revolving spindle of the operating mechanism 
must be equally non-corrosive. In other 
words, the success of water meters depends 
in no small measure upon the ability of the 
intermediate gear train and the operating 
spindle to withstand the corrosive action of 
the water passing thru the meter. 

It is claimed that Monel metal is the one 
metal from which these vital parts may be 
successfully made. This new metal is a dis- 
tinctive natural alloy of nickel and copper 
found in the Sudbury District, Ontario, Can- 
ada. It is for all practical purposes non- 
corrodible, strong as steel, exceedingly tough, 
and on account of its high nickel content— 
approximately 67 per cent—is practically im- 
mune from oxidation. These are all properties 
highly desirable in the actuating members of 
water meter mechanism subjected to the at- 
tack of corrosive waters. Monel metal has 
proved so successful in water meter service 
that one of the prominent manufacturers of 
water meters states that he knows of no case 
of a meter failing to measure accurately thru 
the corrosion of the Monel metal. 

It is recommended by The International 
Nickel Company, 43 Exchange Place, New 
York City, that in all types of water meters 
all moving parts, with the exception of the 
hard rubber measuring device which itself is 
non-corrodible, should be made of Monel 
metal. The necessity for this may be appre- 
ciated when it is realized that these parts are 
mostly gears with fine teeth easily impaired 
by any corrosion of the metal, and that. the 
accuracy and efficiency of the meter is largely 
dependent upon the absence of the frictional 
resistance and load which any corrosion of 
moving parts would obviously develop. 


w 
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Pullar Again Active in 
Pioneer Asphalt 


H. B. Pullar has resumed active manage- 


ment of the Pioneer Asphalt Company, Law 
renceville, Ill., specializing in the manufactur: 
and sale of expansion joints, asphaltic cement 


and asphalt fillers. 


Calibrated Tanks for 
Testing Meters 


Much of the time ordinarily consumed in 
meter testing can be eliminated thru the us: 
of calibrated receiving tanks used as con 
tainers for the water measured. Under ordi 
nary conditions the tanks are weighed at each 
calibration, thus consuming much time. The 
calibrated receiving tanks manufactured by the 
Ford Meter Box Company, Wabash, Ind., fur- 
nish a combination which has many advan- 
tages. There are two tanks, one with a capac- 
ity of 12 cubic feet and the other with a capac- 
ity of 2 cubic feet, which are used for capacity 
flow and small flow respectively. 

The goose-neck outlet attached to the test 
ing machine may be equipped with a swing 
joint so that the stream may be diverted from 
one tank to the other instantly without loss 
of water, thereby making the apparatus more 
flexible. These tanks are equipped with ac- 
curate calibrated gauges and quick-opening 
throttle valves which completely and rapidly 
drain the tanks. 




















A CALIBRATED MEASURING TANK TO FACILI 
TATE METER TESTING 
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k OR dependability in emergency equip 
with UNITED STATES SOLID TRUCK 
TIRES. 


Here is atire made under the new proc- 
ess of vulcanization, i. e., a patent proc- 
ess for forming a permanent union be- 
tween the steel base and hard rubber. 


This new grainless rubber tire will not 
split or crack under hard service—an- 
other feature that makes UNITED 
STATES SOLID TRUCK TIRES the 


sturdiest on the market. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 
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Makes Biggest Sprayer 
A “One-Man” Outfit 


One man with one 
line of 5-8 inch 
hose can spray 
trees, using big- 
gest power sprayer 
if Bean Spray Gun 
is used, saving 
from one to two 
men with ordinary 
spray rods and 
nozzles. Put them 
on other work! 


Full fog spray, 
long distance 
spray or complete 
shut-off with sim- 
ple turn of wrist. 


Simple, durable, 
efficient, easy to 
clean. Can be car- 
ried anywhere. 


BEAN Spray Gun 


Write for free folder de- 
scribing action in detail. 


Save time, labor, money 
by writing now. 


BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 


36 Hosmer Street, 332 West Julian Street, 
Lansing, Mich. San Jose, Cal. 
——— sss. eee 


The ELGIN Line 


MOTOR DRIVEN STREET CLEANING 
MACHINERY 


ELGIN SALES CORPORATION 


501 Fifth Ave. 1340 Old Colony Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
U. S. A. 
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A TYPE OF CHEMICAL FIRE ENGINE WELL ADAPTED TO SERVE SUBURBAN AND 
RURAL COMMUNITIES 


Chemical Engines Extinguish Works, Utica, N 
Most Fires red to render consulting 
Most city officials appreciate that 75 to 85 supervising services for enginec 
per cent of fires are extinguished by chemicals, ot ta . -ritepleds 
uatiol vO 


ind that there are thousands of small towns 

and villages in the United States which de company are at 20 Ga 

pend solely upon chemical engines for fire New York. 

protection. Each large town or city in the " ; . : : . 
United States is surrounded by -:ural districts Expansion of Engineering Firm 
having various types of buildings which, when Agnounced at Annua! Dinner 


a fire does start, usually burn to the groun: 


: Lai O february 1 out 80 offic; 
vecause of inadequate fire protection. Such a n Fe > ey And a ee 
‘k ; : | ‘ . ey RES : ; 1 ployes of the organizatior f Morris |] 
truck as is shown in the accompanying il ne : 
¢ 1 nc., me lor t ir sevent 
lustration, manufactured by the Oberchai : a : 
: ; , id entertainment ! f the feat 
Boyer Company, Logansport, Ind., is furnish aS Cera : 
ai wt ; AA hgh - evening was the annout ent 
ing protection to many cities and rural dis 4 ‘ 
“pe . P : rangemen or 
tricts thruout the United States. This truck eat aa r tl \ 
:  e 1 orgs ation o le late Ik. VV 
is equipped with two complete units of double a, par ya OF Ux ¢ 


Cleveland, Ohio, with that of M 


35-gallon tanks providing one continuous rages | 
i Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa 


stream of chemicals from each unit. There 


a large box placed in front of the tank, back ye ease nag to be po 
of the driver’s seat, for carrying one dozet of Morris Knowles 
recharges. In addition to the chemical equip the Girecs supervis 

ent, the truck carries the usual ladders, ex and R. E arvmn, 
tinguisher lanterns, and working tools associated wit Mr. Pratt 

of his death. The 
e e ° tablished by each orgar t 

New Consulting Engineering tinned. elth the sosnbility ol 
Firm The consolidation of these tv 

The formation of the Hayes Engineerins results in the personnel of 
Service has recently been announced by Harry _ this organization one of the 
R. Hayes, formerly Commissioner of Publi ing firms in the United Stat 














Courtesy of American-LaFrance Fire Engine Co 


ADEQUATE FIRE PROTECTION WOULD PREVENT HOLOCAUSTS LIKE THI 
View of Mobile, Ala., after the $800,000 fire of last year 
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UNION METAL 


LAMP 
STANDARDS 


Union Metal Lamp Standards, State Street, Santa Barbara, California 


Recognized Leadership 


From the exclusive Long Island suburbs to the picturesque cities of 
California, Union Metal Engineers are recognized as the leaders in 
design and development of Lamp Standards for modern white way 
lighting 

Let Union Metal Engineers help you to plan and put across a cam- 
paign for better lighting in your street or city. 

Ask for book on Ornamental Street Lighting. 


The Union Metal Mfg. Co. Design No. 60s 


Designed and bvilt for 


bd CANTON, OHIO It Lake City 


fete Louty aut lity lessor 
r Nel Assert. FE 


Treasurers will f nd the MARCHANT CALCULATOR invaluable on figuring wide 
It figures anything. Anyone can operate It. 


MULTIPLIES 

SUBTRACTS AND 

DIVIDES FAST 

AND ACCURATELY. 
LET US SEND YOU 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


BULLETIN AR 
FOR TREASURERS. 


Searchant 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO 
OAKLAND —— CALIF. 


PONY SPECIAL aa7. RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLOG. 
S/ZE 8*/z INCHES- WT /3 LBS. HICAGO 
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